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ABSTRACT 



The current status of education for 1998 is presented as an 
indicator report, analyzing key data that measure the health of education, 
monitor important developments, and show trends in major aspects of 
education. The report first presents three "Issues in Focus": "College Access 

and Affordability"; "Progress in the Educational Achievement of Black 
Students"; and "Progress in the Educational Achievement of Hispanic 
Students . " Following the discussion of issues are 60 indicators of the 
current status of education, 10 of which are new. The indicators are 
organized into six sections: (1) access, participation, and progress; (2) 

achievement, attainment, and curriculum; (3) economic and other outcomes of 
education; (4) organization and management of educational institutions; (5) 
climate and diversity of educational institutions; and (6) financial and 
human resources of educational institutions. Within each section, indicators 
on issues in elementary and secondary education are integrated with those on 
issues in postsecondary education to reflect the continuity of educational 
experiences. The report includes the text, tables, and charts for each 
indicator plus the technical supporting data, supplemental information, and 
data sources . Appendices comprise over half of the publication and contain 
supplemental tables and notes, estimates of standard errors for the 
statistics, data sources, a glossary, an index, and a list of selected 
publications of the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) . (MLF) 
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Commissioner’s Statement 



The National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) 
gathers and publishes information on the status and 
progress of education in the United States. The con- 
gressional authorization for these activities (with 
antecedents to 1867) states that the purpose of the 
Center is to collect and report . . statistics and in- 
formation showing the condition and progress of 
education in the United States and other nations in 
order to promote and accelerate the improvement 
of American education” — Section 402(b) of the Na- 
tional Education Statistics Act of 1994 (20 U.S.C. 
9001). This law also mandates an annual statistical 
report on the subject from the Commissioner of 
Education Statistics. This 1998 edition of The Con - 
dition of Education responds to the requirements of 
that law. 

Interest in education data and indicators: Federal, 
state, and local policymakers require a variety of 
information to develop, implement, and monitor 
policies designed to improve education. Education 
and business organizations, as well as community 
groups and citizens, generally want to know how 
to make and support efforts designed to bring about 
that improvement. Informed decisions cannot be 
made without valid information, however. As vari- 
ous groups voice their desires and concerns about 
our schools, NCES continually seeks to define effi- 
cient and effective measures that can meet the 
demands for timely, useful information, while main- 
taining high statistical standards. At the same time, 
the interest in data about new topics has not less- 
ened the need for basic statistical information about 
educational institutions and trends. 

Developing education indicators is one way the 
Center has participated in a widening national dis- 
cussion about the types of measures needed to serve 
these diverse purposes. The Condition of Education 
is an indicator report, analyzing key data that mea- 
sure the health of education, monitor important 
developments, and show trends in major aspects 
of education. Unlike most other statistics, an indi- 
cator is policy relevant and problem oriented; it 
usually incorporates a standard against which to 
judge progress or regression. Indicators cannot, 
however, identify causes or solutions and should 
not be used to draw conclusions without other evi- 
dence. 

Organization of this report: The format of The 
Condition of Education is designed to present statis- 
tical information in a manner accessible to a general 
audience. The Condition first presents three Issues 



in the Educational Achievement of Black Students; 
and Progress in the Educational Achievement of 
Hispanic Students. These topics were chosen be- 
cause they are important to the national education 
policy debate. The data summarized in these es- 
says are drawn from this report, as well as other 
sources, in order to construct a comprehensive sta- 
tistical picture on these issues. Following the Issues 
in Focus are the indicators, with each one appear- 
ing on two facing pages. The first page presents 
statistical results and one or two tables with sup- 
porting data, while the second page presents one 
or more figures that illustrate the major findings of 
the indicator. 

The indicators are organized into six sections; (1) 
Access, Participation, and Progress; (2) Achieve- 
ment, Attainment, and Curriculum; (3) Economic 
and Other Outcomes of Education; (4) Organiza- 
tion and Management of Educational Institutions; 
(5) Climate and Diversity of Educational Institu- 
tions; and (6) Financial and Human Resources of 
Educational Institutions. Within each section, in- 
dicators on issues in elementary and secondary 
education are integrated with those on issues in 
postsecondary education to reflect the continuity 
of educational experiences. In addition, a discus- 
sion preceding each of the six sections provides a 
brief overview of the indicators in that section. Ad- 
ditional tables and supplemental notes that support 
both the Issues in Focus and the indicators follow 
the six indicator sections. For those interested in 
delving deeper into the supporting data, a compan- 
ion volume is available, entitled The Condition of 
Education 1998 Supplemental and Standard Error 
Tables. 

Indicator selection: Each year, indicators are care- 
fully selected, and no more than 60 indicators are 
presented in each year’s report. The indicators rep- 
resent a consensus of professional judgment on the 
most significant national measures of the condition 
and progress of education at this time, but are tem- 
pered necessarily by the availability of current and 
valid information. The indicators presented here 
reflect a basic core that can be repeated with up- 
dated information on a yearly or other cyclical basis, 
supplemented by a more limited set of indicators 
based on infrequent or special studies. 

The indicators presented in this report were devel- 
oped using data from 25 different studies carried 
out by NCES, as well as from surveys conducted 
elsewhere, both within and outside of the federal 
government. Although indicators may be simple 



in Focus: College Access and Affordability; Progress 
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statistics, more often they are analyses — examining 
relationships; showing changes over time; compar- 
ing or contrasting subpopulations, regions, or states; 
or studying characteristics of students from differ- 
ent backgrounds. Data used for these indicators 
are the most valid and representative education sta- 
tistics available in the United States today for the 
subjects and issues at hand. 

This years edition contains 10 new indicators, ei- 
ther based on recently released data or exploring 
new issues with previously existing data. These 
new indicators are integrated throughout the report: 

■ Internet access in public and private schools; 

■ Summer activities of students enrolled in grades 
1 - 12 ; 

■ Access to higher education; 

■ Trends in student borrowing; 

■ Community service participation of students in 
grades 6-12; 

■ Adult civic involvement; 

■ Teachers' perceptions of student and family 
problems; 

■ Parents' involvement in children's education; 

■ Undergraduates who work while enrolled in 
college; 

■ Part-time instructional faculty at postsecondary 
institutions. 

The utility of The Condition of Education should in- 
crease as more diverse, high quality data become 
available, especially as new time series data can be 
constructed. For example, in mid-1997 and early 
1998, data on the mathematics and science perfor- 
mance of 4th- and 12th-grade students in 41 
countries were released in the Third International 
Mathematics and Science Study (TIMSS). 



Data on early childhood education will greatly ex- 
pand with the start of the Early Childhood 
Longitudinal Study, which will follow a sample of 
children from kindergarten through fifth grade, 
beginning in 1998. Plans are also under way for 
the next wave of the Schools and Staffing Survey 
(SASS), National Study of Postsecondary Faculty 
(NSOPF), and National Adult Literacy Survey 
(NALS). In addition, the next round of secondary 
and postsecondary longitudinal studies will enable 
us to update what we have learned from the Na- 
tional Longitudinal Study of the High School Class 
of 1972 (NLS-72), the High School and Beyond 
(HS&B) Study, the National Education Longitudi- 
nal Study of 1988 (NELS:88), the Beginning 
Postsecondary Students Longitudinal Study (BPS), 
and the Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal 
Study (B&B). New data from each of these studies 
will help us better understand the educational ex- 
perience in our nation’s schools and colleges. 

Availability of NCES data and information: We 
strive to make our products available in a variety 
of formats and in language that is appropriate to 
diverse audiences. All new NCES publications and 
many data sets are available on-line through the 
NCES Internet site at http://www.nces.ed.gov. I 
hope that you find this medium a useful way to 
access our data. In addition, the National Educa- 
tion Data Resource Center (NEDRC) performs 
special statistical analyses and tabulations of NCES 
data sets. NEDRC services are free of charge for 
state education personnel, education researchers, 
and others requesting special tabulations. NEDRC 
also distributes NCES publications and CD-ROMs 
containing NCES data. (See the description of 
NEDRC in the back for more information.) 

I hope that you find the material in this document 
useful and invite you to send us comments on how 
we can improve future editions of this report. 



Pascal D. Forgione, Jr., Ph.D. 
Commissioner of Education Statistics 
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The Educational Progress of Black Students 

by Jennifer Sable , Pinkerton Computer Consultants , Inc. 



Over the past two decades, students have made im- 
portant gains in educational achievement and 
attainment. For example, more high school students 
are taking core courses (Indicator 28, 1996), and more 
are taking high-level courses in those subjects. More 
high school students are taking Advanced Placement 
(AP) examinations ( Indicator 27); fewer high school 
students are dropping out ( Indicators 6 and 22); and 
more students are attending college after they com- 
plete high school ( Indicator 7). 

While these gains are positive, they reflect only aver- 
ages. When the data are broken out by students 7 
racial/ ethnic backgrounds, significant differences 
emerge between white and black students. Black chil- 
dren are likely to be at a social and economic 
disadvantage compared to whites for various reasons, 
including having parents with lower average levels 
of education and experiencing a greater likelihood 
of living with only one parent. These differences con- 
tribute to a greater likelihood of living in poverty. 
Because education-related gaps between racial/eth- 
nic groups may have implications for individuals 
long after they have completed their formal educa- 
tion, it is important to examine where in the 
educational process these differences occur, and what 
factors may contribute to these differences. The re- 
ductions or increases that have occurred in the sizes 
of these gaps provide measures of the educational 
progress that black students have made in recent 
years in preparing for their futures and the future 
of American society. 

Family characteristics 

The family environment in which a child lives has 
an impact on many aspects of that child's life, in- 
cluding school performance. 

■ Black children are more likely than white children 
to live in poverty , to live in single-parent households, 
and to live in urban areas. 

Certain family characteristics, such as family struc- 
ture and poverty level, are associated with increased 
risk for dropping out of high school or not attend- 
ing college after high school graduation. 1 Also 
attributable to differences in family characteristics 
are some differences in academic achievement. 2 
Children from poor families have lower than aver- 
age achievement and higher than average dropout 
rates. In 1995, one out of five children lived in pov- 
erty, but the average ranges widely across racial/ 



ethnic groups. Among black and white children, the 
proportions living in poverty (about 42 and 11 per- 
cent, respectively) have remained stable or declined 
since 1980. 3 

Like poverty, living in a single-parent family is also 
a risk factor for academic difficulties. The percent- 
age of children who live with two parents declined 
among all racial/ ethnic groups between 1970 and 
1996. However, black children were much more 
likely to live in single-parent households during this 
period than white children were. 3 

Where children live and attend school also is re- 
lated to their risk factors for educational 
achievement. Recent research shows that students 
who attend urban schools are more likely to encoun- 
ter problems that hinder achievement and 
attainment than those who attend schools in other 
areas. 4 

The majority of all blacks attending grades 1-12 in 
the United States live in central cities. As shown in 
figure 1, in 1995, 53 percent lived in central cities 
and 31 percent lived in the suburbs. In contrast, 
the majority of white students lived in the suburbs 
(23 percent lived in central cities and 54 percent 
lived in suburban areas). 5 While the majority of all 
blacks live in central cities, the proportion who live 
in the suburbs is raising (see figure 1). 

Figure 1. Percentage of students in grades 1-12 who 

were black, by residential location: 1970-95 

Percent 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
Current Population Reports, Series P-20, "Level of Enrollment Below 
College for Persons 3 to 24 Years Old, by Control of School, 
Metropolitan Status, Sex, Race, and Hispanic Origin," various years, 
and October Current Population Surveys. 
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Teachers at schools located in central cities are more 
likely to report that the following are serious prob- 
lems in their schools than teachers at schools located 
in urban fringe and rural areas: lack of parental in- 
volvement, alcoholism and drug abuse by parents, 
student apathy, poor nutrition among students, 
drug abuse by students, poor health among stu- 
dents, and student pregnancy ( Indicator 48). Other 
problems that occur more frequently in urban 
schools are student behavior problems, such as ab- 
senteeism, classroom discipline, weapons 
possession, and student feelings of not being safe 
in school. 6 Problems such as these may distract stu- 
dents living in central cities from achieving their 
academic goals and place them at risk for academic 
failure. 

■ The educational attainment level of parents of black 
children has increased substantially since the 1970s. 

In general, higher levels of parental education are as- 
sociated with positive educational outcomes, such as 
enrollment in preprimary education (Indicator T), par- 
ticipation in early literacy activities ( Indicator 2), 
parental participation in children's school-related ac- 
tivities (Indicator 49), and enrolling in college 
immediately after completing high school (Indicator 
9). Between 1972 and 1997, the educational attainment 
of mothers and fathers of black 15- to 18-year-olds 
increased. During this period, the percentages of both 
mothers and fathers of black children who had high 
school diplomas, some college, and bachelor's de- 
grees or higher increased. 

Due to the rapid increase in the percentages of moth- 
ers and fathers of black 15- to 18-year-olds who earned 
high school diplomas between 1972 and 1997, the gap 
in high school education attainment rates between 
those mothers and fathers and that of mothers and 
fathers of white 15- to 18-year-olds narrowed. For 
example, by 1997, 78 percent of mothers and 79 per- 
cent of fathers of black 15- to 18-year-olds had attained 
at least a high school diploma, up from 36 and 26 
percent for mothers and fathers, respectively, in 1972 
(see figure 2 and Indicator 44). These trends in paren- 
tal education levels may have contributed to the 
increasing levels of educational attainment and 
achievement of black students in the past 20 years. 2 

■ Many parents of black students are involved in their 
children's education. 

Parents can help their children learn in school by at- 
tending school events and helping them with then- 
homework. Many parents of black children attend 



0 




Figure 2. Percentage of black 15- to 18-year-olds whose 
mother's and father's educational attainment was at 
least a high school diploma: 1972-97 

Percent 




Year 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
March Current Population Surveys. 

meetings at their children's school. For example, in 
1996, 86 percent of black students had parents who 
reported attending a general meeting at their child's 
school, and 87 percent had parents who reported at- 
tending a scheduled meeting with their child's 
teacher. Additionally, almost half of black students 
had parents who reported helping their child with 
homework three or more times per week, compared 
with 35 percent of white students (Indicator 49). 

While certain aspects of black children's family envi- 
ronments related to educational success are good or 
have improved in recent years, black children are still 
generally at a disadvantage for educational success 
compared to white children based on family socio- 
economic status (Indicators 1,2,5, 44, and 49). 

Preprimary education 

■ White and black children have similar rates of par- 
ticipation in preprimary education. However, at age 
4 (prior to entering kindergarten) there are differ- 
ences in literacy and numeracy skills and participa- 
tion in literacy activites in the home. 

Participating in early childhood programs, such as 
Head Start, nursery school, and prekindergarten, 
can better prepare a child to enter first grade. Dur- 
ing the early 1990s, the preprimary program 
participation of both white and black children in- 
creased so that by 1996 similar percentages of white 
and black 3- and 4-year-olds were enrolled in cen- 
ter-based programs (see figure 3 and Indicator 1). 
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Figure 3. Percentage of 3- and 4-year-olds enrolled in 
center-based programs: 1991 and 1996 

Percent 




■ White ■ Black 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 

Education Statistics, National Household Education Survey (NHES), 
1991 (Early Childhood Education File) and 1996 (Parent and Family 
Involvement in Education File). 



While black and white children have similar par- 
ticipation rates in preprimary education, blacks are 
generally behind whites in demonstrating early lit- 
eracy skills. Emerging developmental skills of 
literacy and numeracy, such as recognizing letters 
of the alphabet, counting to 20 or more, writing first 
names, and identifying the colors red, blue, yellow, 
and green by name, vary across racial/ethnic 
groups (see figure 4). In 1993, 4-year-old blacks 
were equally likely as 4-year-old whites to be able 
to count to 20 or more, but were less likely to be 
able to perform the other activities listed. 7 



Figure 4. Percentage of 4-year-old preschoolers with 
reported signs of emerging literacy and numeracy 



skills: 1993 



Percent 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 

Education Statistics, Approaching Kindergarten: A Look at 
Preschoolers in the United States, National Household Education 
Survey (NHES), 1995. <1 r* 

1 v> 




Other literacy activities that provide children with 
valuable developmental experiences include being 
read to at home and visiting the library with a fam- 
ily member. Family participation in these activities 
may promote learning and the development of lit- 
eracy skills for the child. In 1996, over 80 percent 
of children ages 3-5 were read to or told a story in 
the past week by a parent or family member, and 
38 percent had visited a library in the past month. 
While many black children participated in these 
early literacy activities, white children ages 3-5 were 
more likely to have participated in all of these ac- 
tivities than black children ( Indicator 2). These 
differences in literacy activity participation rates, 
coupled with differences in family background and 
other factors, may contribute to the differences seen 
in the emergence of early literacy skills. 



Achievement 

■ Gaps in the academic performance of black compared 
with white students measured at age 9 persist 
through age 1 7. However , the gaps in reading , math- 
ematics, and science have narrowed over time. 

While the achievement levels of blacks in reading, 
mathematics, and science remain behind those of 
whites in 1996, the performance of black students 
on the NAEP achievement tests in these subject ar- 
eas has increased over time, both in terms of 
absolute achievement levels and in comparison 
with whites. 

In 1971, black 9-, 13-, and 17- year-olds trailed their 
white counterparts in reading proficiency scores by 
44, 39, and 53 points, respectively. These scoring 
differences mean that black 17-year-olds had an av- 
erage reading proficiency score that was lower than 
that of white 13-year-olds. By 1996 these gaps had 
narrowed to 30, 31, and 29 points, indicating that 
black 17-year-olds had an average reading profi- 
ciency that was equal to that of white 13-year-olds. 

In mathematics proficiency, a gap of 35 points ex- 
isted between black and white 9-year-olds in 1973 
(the first year of assessment), while gaps of 46 and 
40 points existed between blacks and whites for 13- 
and 17-year-olds, respectively. As with average 
reading proficiency, these scoring differences mean 
that black 17-year-olds performed below the level 
of white 13-year-olds, while black 13-year-olds had 
an average mathematics proficiency that was simi- 
lar to that of white 9-year-olds. By 1996 these gaps 
had narrowed to 25 points for 9-year olds, 29 points 
for 13-year-olds, and 27 points for 17-year-olds. 
The reductions in black-white proficiency score dif- 
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ferences have been similar in science and still in the 
same positive directions between 1973 and 1996. 
There are no consistent trends in writing score 
differences between blacks and whites between 
1984 and 1996 ( Indicators 16, 18, and 19). s Despite 
these gains, the levels of black academic achieve- 
ment, as measured on the NAEP assessments, 
remain behind those of white students in all four 
subjects (see table 1). 



Table 1. Average proficiency scores: 1996 





Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 




White 


Black 


White 


Black 


White 


Black 


Reading 


220 


190 


267 


236 


294 


265 


Mathematic' 


237 


212 


281 


252 


313 


286 


Science 


239 


202 


266 


226 


307 


260 


Writing 


216 


182 


271 


242 


289 


267 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, NAEP 1996 Trends in Academic Progress: Achievement of U.S. 
Students in Science, 1969 to 1997; Mathematics, 1969 to 1996; Reading, 
1971 to 1996; Writing, 1984 to 1996, 1998. 

As indicated by the similarity of these proficiency 
score differences across subjects by age, most of the 
amounts by which black students are behind white 
students at age 17, they are behind at age 9 (see 
table 2). In reading and mathematics the amounts 
by which black students are behind at age 17 are 
essentially the same as they are at age 9. In science 
blacks are 9 score points further behind at age 17, 
as compared to 37 points they were behind at age 
9. In writing black students increase their scores 
by 13 points at age 17 relative to white students 
compared to the 35 points they were behind at grade 
4. This suggests the importance of preprimary and 
early primary education for black students. 

Table 2. Average differences in proficiency scores 



between blacks and whites: 1996 




Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Reading 


29 


31 


30 


Mathematics 


27 


29 


35 


Science 


37 


40 


47 




Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Grade 1 1 


Writing 


35 


29 


22 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, NAEP 1996 Trends in Academic Progress: Achievement of U.S. 

Students in Science, 1969 to 1997; Mathematics, 1969 to 1996; Reading, 

1971 to 1996; Writing, 1984 to 1996, 1998. 

■ Black children are more likely to show early academic 
and behavioral problems than their white counter- 
parts. 

Children who experience behavioral or academic * 
problems early in school may be more likely to re- X 4 




quire more individual time with the teacher, to dis- 
rupt the classroom environment for other students, 
and to experience similar problems later in school. 
Research has confirmed that students who have 
been suspended from school are at higher risk for 
other poor school outcomes, including dropping out 
of school ( Indicator 48, 1997). In 1995, black first- 
and second-graders were more likely than their 
white counterparts to have their parents report that 
they had behavioral or academic problems (Indica- 
tor 3, 1997). By 8 th - grade, black students were more 
likely than white students to have ever been sus- 
pended from school. These differences still existed 
after controlling for differences in socioeconomic 
status — within each SES quartile, black students 
were suspended at higher rates than their white 
counterparts ( Indicator 48, 1997). 

■ Black students differ from white students not only 
in test score performance but in how they spend their 
time outside of school in learning, community ser- 
vice, or other developmental activities. 

In addition to academic achievement as measured 
by test scores, the way in which students spend their 
time outside of school provides indications of the 
extent and quality of their personal and educational 
development. The way in which students spend 
their summer vacations is one indication of how 
much of their free time students devote to learning 
activities. In summer 1996, black students in grades 
1-12 were more likely to attend summer school than 
white students ( Indicator 5). Some students attend 
summer school to retake subjects failed during the 
academic year, to improve basic skills, or if they 
are older, to take high school or college-level courses 
for credit. The relatively large proportion of black 
students attending summer school may indicate 
that black students are retaking classes or improv- 
ing basic skills, but it may also indicate an interest 
in taking advanced classes and strengthening aca- 
demic skills during the summer. 

Students may also pursue community service in 
their free time. In addition to personal and com- 
munity benefits, participation in community service 
may help students be more competitive when ap- 
plying to college. Many schools examine students' 
participation in extracurricular and other activities 
as well as their academic achievement. In 1996, 49 
percent of students in grades 6-12 participated in 
community service activities; 26 percent partici- 
pated on a regular basis and 23 percent participated 
once or twice. In grades 6-12, white students were 
more likely (53 percent) than black students (43 per- 
cent) to report participating in community service 
( Indicator 25). 
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Progress in school 

■ Black students are more likely than white students 
to repeat a grade. However , white and black stu- 
dents who were retained one grade or more were 
equally likely to drop out of school. 

Students who repeat grades are at greater risk of 
dropping out of school. In 1995, black young adults 
ages 16-24 were more likely than white young 
adults of the same age to have repeated one or more 
grades (19 compared with 12 percent for blacks and 
whites, respectively). However, black and white 
young adults who had been retained were about 
equally likely to drop out of school. 9 

Students who drop out of school have fewer op- 
portunities to succeed in the work force and to 
assume a fully functional place in society than those 
who complete high school. The percentage of stu- 
dents who were in grades 10-12 the October of one 
year who were not enrolled again the following year 
and had not graduated from high school is known 
as the event dropout rate. Between 1972 and 1996, 
black students in grades 10-12, ages 15-24, were 
more likely than white students of the same age and 
grade to drop out of school as defined by the event 
dropout rate (see figure 5). However, during this 
period, the dropout rates for both black and white 
students decreased, and the gap between the drop- 
out rates for black and white students narrowed. 
In 1996, 7 percent of blacks students ages 15-24 had 
dropped out of school in the past year during grades 
10-12, while 4 percent of whites ages 15-24 dropped 
out then ( Indicator 6). 

Figure 5. Event dropout rates for those in grades 10-12, 

ages 15-24 




Year 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 

Education Statistics, Dropout Rates in the United States: 1996 (based 
on the October Current Population Surveys). 
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A broader perspective on the high school dropout 
problem can be seen by looking at the percentage 
of young adults in the population ages 25-29 who 
have graduated from high school or completed a 
GED or other high school equivalency certificate. 

The percentage of the black 25- to 29-year-old popu- 
lation who have completed high school has risen 
markedly in the past 25 years from 59 percent in 
1971 to 87 percent in 1997 (see figure 6). During the 
same period, the rate of high school completion 
among 25- to 29-year-old whites has increased from 
82 to 93 percent. Therefore, the gap in high school 
completion between blacks and whites has nar- 
rowed in the past 25 years from 23 to 6 percent, as 
measured at ages 25-29. In relative terms, the black 
rate of high school completion is now 94 percent of 
the white rate. While this difference of 6 percent 
remains educationally important, the smaller gap 
means that the overall rates of black and white high 
school participation and completion were nearly 
equivalent in 1997. The difference in completion 
rates between Hispanics and whites is much larger 
(Indicator 22). 

Figure 6. Percentage of 25- to 29-year-olds who completed 
high school, by race: March 1971-97 

Percent 




Year 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
March Current Population Surveys. 

■ Black students are taking more advanced courses in 
the 1990s than in the 1980s. 

In general, blacks and all other students are follow- 
ing a more rigorous curriculum and taking more 
advanced courses than they were a decade ago. 
Students who take rigorous academic course loads 
during high school have higher educational 
achievement than those who take a less rigorous 
curriculum independent of their social back- 
ground. 10 Students with higher levels of academic 
achievement are also more likely to attend college 
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within 2 years following graduation independent 
of their social background ( Indicator 9, 1997). So- 
cial background remains an important factor 
affecting student achievement and college enroll- 
ment, but taking rigorous courses has strong 
independent effects. 11 

In 1983, A Nation at Risk recommended that all stu- 
dents seeking a high school diploma enroll in the 
"New Basics" curriculum, a core curriculum com- 
posed of 4 years of English, and 3 years each of 
social studies, science, and mathematics. The per- 
centages of both black and white high school 
graduates who have earned the minimum 13 cred- 
its of these core courses have increased similar 
amounts between 1983 and 1994, but whites remain 
more likely than blacks to meet the requirements 
of the New Basics. In 1 994 the proportions of blacks 
and whites earning the minimum New Basics were 
45 and 54 percent, respectively, while in 1982 they 
were 12 and 16 percent, respectively ( Indicator 28, 
1996). 

■ More black students are taking Advanced Placement 
examinations than ever before. 

Overall, higher proportions of students are taking 
Advanced Placement (AP) examinations. The AP 
examination is associated with a demanding aca- 
demic curriculum. By participating in the AP 
program, high school students may acquire college 
credit for their knowledge of college-level subjects. 
Between 1984 and 1996, the number of students who 
took AP examinations increased substantially from 
50 to 131 students per 1,000 12 th -graders. The num- 



Table 3. Number of students who took AP examinations 
(per 1,000 12 lh -graders): 1984-96 



Year 




Race 




Total 


White 


Black 


1984 


50 


48 


8 


1985 


59 


60 


11 


1986 


64 


62 


12 


1987 


66 


63 


13 


1988 


81 


82 


21 


1989 


88 


92 


20 


1990 


100 


103 


26 


1991 


103 


107 


25 


1992 


109 


112 


26 


1993 


117 


115 


31 


1994 


115 


116 


32 


1995 


125 


125 


37 


1996 


131 


133 


32 



SOURCE: The College Board, Advanced Placement Program, National 
Summary Reports, various years (Copyright © 1 996 by the College 
Entrance Examination Board. All rights reserved.). U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Surveys. 







ber of examinees increased for both sexes and all 
racial/ ethnic groups during this period. The black 
rate increased from 8 to 32 students per 1,000 and 
the white rate went from 48 to 133 students in the 
same period ( Indicator 27). 

Postsecondary education 

■ Black high school completers are less likely than 
whites to enroll in college and complete a baccalau- 
reate degree. 

While the overall rates of high school enrollment 
and completion have become more similar for 
blacks and whites, differences in educational par- 
ticipation rates remain in the postsecondary years. 
Between 1971 and 1997 the rates at which both black 
and white high school completers attend college 
have been rising, but the black rate has remained 
behind the white rate by a nearly constant amount 
( Indicator 22). 

In 1997, 68 percent of white high school completers 
ages 25-29 had completed some college or more 
compared to 54 percent of blacks, or about 69 per- 
cent of the white rate. 12 This is an absolute difference 
of 14 percentage points. In 1971, 45 percent of white 
high school completers and 31 percent of black high 
school completers had completed one or more years 
of college (a 14 percentage point difference). The 
black rate of high school completers attending col- 
lege was about 79 percent of the white rate in 
1997 — a ratio that has been slowly rising from 69 
percent in 1971. In contrast the black rate of high 
school completion was 94 percent of the white rate 
in 1997 ( Indicator 22). 

A somewhat different picture emerges for the 
completion of bachelor's degrees. As in the case of 
attending at least some college or more, both the 
black and white rates of completing a bachelor's 
degree are rising. But unlike the case of some col- 
lege, the white rate is rising somewhat faster than 
the black rate, so the absolute difference between 
the black and white rates of attaining a bachelor's 
degree is slightly rising. Instead of closing, as in 
the case of high school completion, or remaining 
the same, as in the case of attending some college, 
the gap between percentages of the black and white 
populations completing a bachelor's degree is wid- 
ening. The increases in the black and white rates of 
completing a bachelor's degree have been such that 
the black rate has remained about one half of the 
white rate for the past 20 years. 

^ Between 1971 and 1997, the percentage of 25- to 29- 
year-old black high school completers finishing four 
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or more years of college education rose from 12 
percent in 1971 to 16 percent in 1997. The white 
rate increased from 23 percent of high school 
completers in 1971 to 35 percent in 1997. Thus, the 
difference in the black and white rates was 12 per- 
cent in 1971 and 19 percent in 1997 ( Indicator 22). 

■ Blacks are less likely than whites to enroll in college 
immediately after completing high school 

One reason that blacks are less likely to attend col- 
lege and complete bachelor's degrees is that they 
are less likely than whites to enroll in college im- 
mediately after graduating from high school. Most 
people who ever attend college enroll immediately 
after high school graduation. 13 In 1996, 56 percent 
of black high school completers compared to 67 per- 
cent of white high school completers enrolled in 
college the October following their completion of 
high school (see figure 7). The difference between 
the black and white rates is growing ( Indicator 7). 

Figure 7. Percentage of high school graduates ages 16-24 
who were enrolled in college the October following 
graduation: October 1972-96 

Percent 




SOURCE: U.S. Department Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 

October Current Population Surveys. 



Blacks also take longer to complete bachelor's de- 
grees than whites In 1992-93, 60 percent of whites 
bachelor's degree recipients had earned their de- 
grees within 5 years of graduating from high school, 
while 49 percent of blacks had done so. 14 In 1994, 

58 percent of whites who enrolled in a 4-year insti- 
tution five years earlier had received their 
bachelor's degrees compared to 44 percent of 
blacks. 15 

■ Black high school graduates are less likely to be quali- 
fied to attend a 4-year college than white graduates. 
However, when matched for levels of college qualifi- 
cation, blacks enroll in a 4-year college at similar 
rates to whites. £ ^ 



Other possible explanations for lower college en- 
rollment among black students compared to white 
students may be that black students are less able to 
afford college ( Indicator 13, 1996) or are less well 
prepared to enter higher education. In order to 
enter higher education, students must follow a se- 
ries of steps that will increase their chances of 
college admission and enrollment. These steps in- 
clude following a rigorous high school curriculum, 
taking aptitude tests such as the SAT or ACT, and 
applying to college. Additionally, students must 
demonstrate minimum levels of achievement in 
such measures as GPA and ACT or SAT scores. In 
1992, white high school graduates were more likely 
to be college qualified (as measured by a 4-year 
college qualification index based upon GPA, senior 
class rank, and other measures) than their black 
counterparts. Among college-qualified high school 
graduates, blacks took steps toward college admis- 
sion and enrolled at 4-year institutions at 
comparable rates to whites ( Indicator 8 and supple- 
mental note to Indicator 8). 

■ The proportion of bachelor's degree recipients who 
earned degrees in computer science was higher for 
blacks than for whites. 

The choice of a college major affects the employment 
opportunities available to students once they have 
completed their education. Today 7 s increasingly tech- 
nological society requires more training in science and 
technology in the nation's work force. Since 1977, a 
higher proportion of black bachelor degree recipients 
than white recipients earned degrees in social and 
behavioral sciences, though these proportions of black 
degree recipients have been declining. In contrast, a 
higher proportion of white bachelor degree recipi- 
ents earned degrees in natural sciences than did 
blacks. However, since 1987, the proportion of blacks 
earning bachelor's degrees who earned their degrees 
in computer and information sciences was higher 
than that of whites ( Indicator 29). 

Adults and work force outcomes 

■ Black adults are more likely to perform at lower lit- 
eracy levels than white adults are. 

The National Adult Literacy Survey (NALS), de- 
signed to profile the English literacy of adults in 
the United States, found that in 1992 black adults 
were more likely than white adults to perform at 
the lowest 2 of the 5 literacy levels designated by 
the survey. Lower literacy levels are associated with 
lower levels of educational attainment, higher rates 
of unemployment, lower earnings, and higher pov- 
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erty rates. For example, on the document profi- 
ciency scale, which is one of three scales of the 
assessment, 79 percent of blacks compared to 43 per- 
cent of whites were at level 2 of the scale or below. 
The document literacy scale measures the ability 
to find and use information from schedules, graphs, 
forms, and other kinds of practical information dis- 
plays encountered in the home or on the job. The 
average proficiency scores of blacks and whites on 
this scale (230 and 280, respectively) differed by 50 
points, or about one proficiency level. 16 

Differences in the educational levels of the black 
and white populations along with other factors may 
explain some of these differences in the average lit- 
eracy scores between the black and white 
populations. When level of education is taken into 
account, the 50 point difference in average scores 
on the document scale between the black and white 
populations is reduced by 25 percent, or about one 
fourth of a proficiency level. Similar reductions 
were found in the other two scales of the NALS as- 
sessment, which are prose and quantitative 
reasoning. Other important factors explaining parts 
of the remaining differences in the average scores 
of blacks and whites in the population may be dif- 
ferences between the two populations in age, 
occupation, and socioeconomic status. 16 

■ At similar levels of educational attainment , employ- 
ment and earnings generally are greater for whites than 
for blacks. 

Employment rises with educational attainment in 
the population as a whole and for blacks and whites, 
but at most levels of educational attainment the em- 
ployment of blacks is less than the employment of 
blacks ( Indicator 31). Among recent high school 
drop outs 45 percent of whites and 22 percent of 
blacks were employed in 1996. Among recent high 
school graduates not enrolled in college, 69 percent 
of whites and 42 percent of blacks were employed 
( Indicator 30). At the baccalaureate level, 95 per- 
cent of white male bachelor's degree recipients ages 
25-34 were employed full time, year round in 1997, 
and 87 percent of black recipients were so em- 
ployed. Furthermore, the unemployment rate 
among black male college graduates in this same 
cohort was 7.4 percent and 1.6 percent among 
whites in 1997. 17 

Earnings follow the same pattern. When matched 
on levels of educational attainment, whites earn 
more than blacks (see table 4). 



O 




Table 4. Median annual earnings (in 1997 constant 
dollars) of full-time year round wage and salary workers 
ages 25-34, by sex, race, and highest education level: 
1994-1996 





Men 


Women 


Highest education level 


White 


Black 


White 


Black 


Grades 9-1 1 


$21 ,513 


$17,395 


$15,532 


$12,732 


High school diploma 


26446 


21,026 


19,323 


16,486 


Some college 


29,279 


26,219 


23,141 


21,180 


Bachelor's degree 


38,813 


30,922 


31,085 


26,953 



NOTE: Median earnings were calculated based a pool of all three years of 
data, from 1994-1996. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, March 
Current Population Surveys. 

While higher levels of educational attainment are 
associated with higher employment and income 
levels, educational attainment is not the only fac- 
tor that determines levels of employment and 
income. In 1994-96, the median annual earnings of 
25- to 34-year-old white male 4-year college gradu- 
ates were $7,400 higher than their black 
counterparts, while the difference for females was 
$3,900. 

When matched on level of educational attainment, 
blacks are also more likely to receive welfare than 
whites ( Indicator 34). 

Summary 

In a competitive society that demands an informed 
populace and a highly skilled workforce, educa- 
tional achievement and attainment are becoming 
increasingly important for those who wish to ac- 
tively participate and achieve. Black students have 
made many gains in educational access, achieve- 
ment, and attainment in the past 20 years. While 
higher proportions of black children are at risk for 
failure in school than white children due to socio- 
economic factors, achievement scores have 
increased among black students over the past 20 
years. More black high school students are taking 
challenging Advanced Placement examinations, 
and more black students are completing high school 
and attending college than ever before. 

In addition to the promising gains made by black 
students in recent years, many gaps that have ex- 
isted between blacks and whites have narrowed. 
For example, the gaps in levels of parental educa- 
tion levels between blacks and white students have 
decreased since the 1970s. Black students are catch- 
ing up to white students in many NAEP 
assessments, and the dropout rate for black students 
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has decreased faster than the rate for white students, 
narrowing the difference between the event drop- 
out rates between these groups. 

Despite these advances, sizeable differences be- 
tween white and black students remain in terms of 
educational achievement and attainment. White 
students continue to have higher levels of educa- 
tional achievement than black students do, and reap 
greater rewards from their educational experiences 
once their formal education is completed. Whites 
are still more likely to be employed and to earn more 
money when matched on educational attainment 
with blacks. These differences suggest that factors 
other than educational attainment may contribute 
in important ways to the differences in outcomes 
observed between whites and blacks. At least some 
of the differences appear to be linked to differences 
in family income, individual student achievement, 
and parental education. 
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The Educational Progress of Hispanic Students 

By Jennifer Sable and Janis Stennett, Pinkerton Computer Consultants , Inc. 



In order to prepare American students for the types 
of jobs that will be available in the future, schools 
and parents need to work together to ensure that 
all students acquire the academic skills necessary 
to compete. 1 As the Hispanic population grows, the 
successful transition of Hispanic youth from school 
to work and active engagement in American soci- 
ety becomes more important for the Nation. 

Racial and ethnic diversity in the United States has 
grown dramatically in recent years, and the growth 
of the Hispanic population has been a major con- 
tributor to this diversity. The Hispanic population 
has increased more rapidly than any other racial or 
ethnic group, growing from 9 percent of the child 
population in the United States in 1980 to 14 per- 
cent in 1996. Predictions indicate that by the year 
2020, more than 20 percent of the children in the 
United States will be Hispanic. 2 

The increase in the Hispanic population in the 
United States, and the resulting rise in the enroll- 
ment of Hispanic students, has contributed to an 
11 percentage point increase in minority enrollment 
in public elementary and secondary schools be- 
tween 1976 and 1995. In 1976, Hispanic students 
made up 6 percent of the student population at 
public elementary and secondary schools. By 1995, 
the proportion of Hispanic students rose 8 percent- 
age points, reaching 14 percent, the largest increase 
of any minority group ( table 43-1). 



In general, the educational achievement and attain- 
ment of Hispanics has been lower than that of 
whites. Since Hispanics account for a growing per- 
centage of the general U.S. and public school 
population, it has become increasingly important 
to understand the educational experiences and tran- 
sitions to the labor force of Hispanics. 
Understanding the differences in educational ex- 
periences between Hispanics and whites, and how 
these differences have changed over time, provides 
an overview of the educational progress of Hispan- 
ics in the United States. 

It should be noted that although limited data avail- 
ability often leads researchers to treat Hispanics as 
if they were a homogeneous group, the U.S. His- 
panic population is diverse. The three largest 
Hispanic subgroups are Mexican Americans, Puerto 
Ricans, and Cubans. Recent immigrants from Cen- 
tral America and South America constitute other, 
smaller groups. These subgroups are concentrated 
in different parts of the United States, their eco- 
nomic circumstances vary, and the timing of the 
immigration differs. In this analysis, overall trends 
for the U.S. Hispanic population are provided, as 
data are usually not available for these subpopula- 
tions. 

Family characteristics and parent's 
involvement in education 



Figure 1. Percentage distribution of enrollment in 
public elementary and secondary school: 1984-95 




1984 1986 



1 1 T 

1 988 1 990 
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NOTE: Data for 1992-95 are from the Common Core of Data (CCD) survey. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Office for Civil Rights, Elementary 
and Secondary School Civil Rights Survey, 1984, 1986, 1988, and 1990; 
National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data Survey, 
1992; and Digest of Education Statistics, 1995 and 1996, table 44, and 
1997, table 45. 





A child's family characteristics and home environ- 
ment have implications for many aspects of a child's 
life, including academic experiences. Children who 
live in poverty, in single-parent homes, or whose 
parents have low levels of educational attainment 
are at greater risk for dropping out of high school, 
not achieving at higher levels, and not attending 
postsecondary institutions. As differences between 
whites and Hispanics in these family background 
characteristics change, the educational progress of 
Hispanics compared to whites can be expected to 
change. 

■ Both the likelihood of living in poverty and with a 
single parent increased among Hispanic children. 

The number of Hispanic youth under age 18 living 
below 100 percent of the poverty line has increased 
from 33 percent in 1985 to 40 percent in 1996. In 
contrast, the percentage of white children living in 
poverty has decreased slightly from 12 percent in 
1990 to 10 percent in 1996. 3 The percentage of His- 
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panic 15- to 18-year-olds living with one parent in- 
creased from 23 percent in 1972 to 33 percent in 1997, 
while the percentage of whites in the same age range 
living with one parent increased from 12 to 22 per- 
cent (Indicator 44). 

■ The levels of parental education among Hispanic 
children have increased. 

Higher levels of parent education are generally as- 
sociated with positive educational outcomes and 
experiences, such as participation in preprimary 
education and not dropping out of high school. The 
parental education levels of Hispanic students ages 
15 to 18 nearly doubled in the past 25 years. For 
example, in 1997, 45 percent of mothers and 46 per- 
cent of fathers of Hispanic 15- to 18-year olds had 
at least a high school diploma or GED, up from 24 
percent of mothers and fathers in 1972. The increase 
for white students has been from 68 to 64 percent 
of mothers and fathers having a high school di- 
ploma or GED in 1972 to 92 and 90 percent, 
respectively, having these credentials in 1997 ( Indi- 
cator 44). 

■ Many parents of Hispanic children are actively in- 
volved in their children's educational activities. 

Parents' involvement in their children's education 
is another way through which the family influences 
educational experiences. Parent participation in 
their children's education is evidenced by their in- 
volvement in school-related issues and activities. 
In 1996, parents of Hispanic children were equally 
or more involved in education-related activities that 
directly influenced their children than were parents 
of white children. For example, parents of Hispan- 
ics were as likely as parents of whites to attend 
general school meetings, and more likely to help 
their children with homework during the week than 
parents of white children. However, parents of His- 
panic children were less likely than parents of white 
children to participate in school activities that did 
not directly influence their child's education, such 
as attending a school event, acting as a volunteer, 
or serving on a committee ( Indicator 49). 

Issues of limited English proficiency 

The ability to speak and read English, a problem 
which is not unique to the Hispanic population, is 
a concern for many. Spanish-speakers may have 
difficulty with English because they have had lim- 
ited opportunities to use English. For example, 
Hispanic students may speak English only at school, 
while speaking Spanish at home and outside of 
school. Difficulties in speaking and reading English 



places students at risk for academic failure. In fact, 
Hispanic students who speak Spanish are more 
likely to drop out of high school than peers who 
speak only English. 

Between 1979 and 1989, the percentage of Spanish 
speakers age 5 and older increased 65 percent in 
the United States. In 1989, more than 14 million 
people in the United States spoke Spanish. Of those 
who spoke languages other than English, 58 per- 
cent spoke Spanish. Of these Spanish speakers, 
almost half reported having difficulty speaking 
English. 4 

The limited English proficiency of many Hispanics 
is likely to serve as an important impediment to 
success in the educational careers and employment 
outcomes of Hispanic youths. Knowing the perva- 
siveness of this problem is important for 
understanding the differences that exist between 
Hispanics and other racial and ethnic groups in 
terms of educational participation, progress, and 
achievement. 

Preprimary education 

Research has shown that a quality preschool expe- 
rience is an important indicator of student success. 
Preprimary education prepares children for school 
by teaching learning and socialization skills. 5 

■ The preprimary educational experiences of Hispanic 
children differ from those of whites. Hispanic 3- and 
4-year-olds are less likely to participate in preprimary 
education than their white peers , and are less likely 
to participate in early literacy activities. 

One form of preprimary education is organized 
preprimary programs, such as Head Start or pre- 
kindergarten. In 1996, about 22 percent of Hispanic 

3- year-olds were enrolled in such preprimary pro- 
grams compared to 40 percent of whites. Among 

4- year-olds, 45 percent of Hispanics and 59 percent 
of whites were enrolled. Among 5-year-olds of nor- 
mal kindergarten age, these differences largely 
disappeared: Hispanic enrollment rates, including 
kindergarten enrollment, were similar to the enroll- 
ment rates of white 5-year-olds ( Indicator 1). 

Preprimary educational opportunities are fostered 
in the home environment as well as in preprimary 
programs. In 1996, Hispanic children, ages 3-5, were 
less likely to have been read to in the past week or 
to have visited a library in the past month than 
white children ( figure 2 and Indicator 2). This lack of 
early reading experience can create learning defi- 
2 \ cits for Hispanic youngsters. 6 
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Figure 2. Percentage of children ages 3-5 who 
participated in various literacy activities with a 
parent or family member: 1996 

Percent 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, National Household Education Survey (NHES), 1996 (Parent 
and Family Involvement in Education File). 



Academic performance of Hispanic students 

■ Hispanic students score lower than white students 
in national assessments of reading, writing, math- 
ematics, and science proficiency, but their perfor- 
mance has improved in some areas since 1975. 

Developing reading skills at an early stage is im- 
portant to future educational success. Once behind 
in reading proficiency, a student risks having diffi- 
culty with other aspects of the curriculum, and a 
continued lag behind other peers in reading skills 
as the student gets older. In 1996, at age 9, His- 
panic students had an average reading scale score 
of 194 while white students had an average score 
of 220 ( Indicator 16). 



guage difficulties is unknown. Also, students whose 
English proficiency is judged not to be appropriate 
for the NAEP tests are excluded from taking them. 8 



Figure 3. Average reading proficiency: 1996 

Scale score 




■ White ■ Hispanic 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 

Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress, 
Trends in Academic Progress: Achievement of U.S . Students in 

Science, 1969 to 1996; Mathematics, 1973 to 1996; Reading, 1971 to 
1996; Writing, 1984 to 1996, 1997. 



While Hispanics score at proficiency levels below 
those of white students at all ages, there was a slight 
improvement in the average reading proficiency 
scores of 9-year-old Hispanics between 1975 and 
1996. However, there was no similar improvement 
for 13- and 17-year old Hispanics in reading profi- 
ciency ( Indicator 16). 

The NAEP writing proficiency scores of white and 
Hispanic 4 th -, 8 th -, and ll th -graders exhibited simi- 
lar patterns as reading proficiency scores. In 1996, 
white 4 th -grade students outperformed Hispanic 4 th - 
grade students in writing proficiency by 25 scale 



There is evidence that the majority of reading skills 
are mastered by age 13, which is generally when 
reading is taught in school as a explicit subject for 
the most part. 7 On average, the reading scores of 
all 13-year-old students in 1996 were about 50 
points higher than their reading scores as 9-year- 
olds in 1992. In 1996, Hispanic reading scores 
differed by 46 points between ages 9 and 13, com- 
pared to 25 points between ages 13 and 17. The 
Hispanic-white differences in reading scores were 
about the same at all three age levels: 26 points at 
age 9, 27 points at age 13, and 30 points at age 17. 
At age 17, Hispanic students were reading at levels 
similar to white 13-year-olds ( Indicator 16). 



Figure 4. Average writing proficiency: 1996 
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These scoring differences between Hispanics and 
whites mean that the average Hispanic score is be- 
low that of the average student by about 25 to 30 
points. The extent to which these large differences 
mav be attributable to recent immigration or lan- £ 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 

Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress, 
Trends in Academic Progress: Achievement of U.S. Students in 

Science, 1969 to 1996; Mathematics, 1973 to 1996; Reading, 1971 to 
1996; Writing, 1984 to 1996, 1997. 
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points. As Hispanic and white students grew older, 
the writing scale scores of Hispanics remained 
lower than those of whites. Hispanic ll th -graders 
performed at a level similar to white students in 
8 th -graders, similar to the pattern with the reading 
proficiency scores. There have been no significant 
increases or decreases in performance on the NAEP 
writing proficiency scale for Hispanic or white 4 th - 
or S^-graders between 1984 and 1996 ( Indicator 17). 
Again, students whose English proficiency is 
judged not appropriate for the NAEP tests are ex- 
cluded from taking them. 9 

Patterns in the NAEP mathematics proficiency 
scores were similar to the average reading and writ- 
ing scores in 1996 in most, but not all, respects. 
White students outperformed Hispanic students at 
each age level (figure 5). The major difference is 
that unlike reading and writing, the average math- 
ematics proficiency scores of both white and 
Hispanic students increased between 1973 and 1996 
at all age levels. The scores of Hispanic 13- and 17- 
year-olds increased at a faster rate than those of 
white students, causing the performance gaps to 
narrow over this period. 



Figure 5. Average mathematics proficiency: 1996 



Scale score 




■ White ■ Hispanic 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 

Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress, 
Trends in Academic Progress: Achievement of U.S. Students in 
Science, 1969 to 1996; Mathematics, 1973 to 1996; Reading, 1971 to 
1996; Writing, 1984 to 1996, 1997. 



As in mathematics, the science proficiency scores 
of both Hispanic and white students increased be- 
tween 1977 and 1996 at both ages 9 and 13 ( Indicator 
19). Unlike in mathematics, there was no improve- 
ment among 17-year-old whites or Hispanics. The 
gaps in science performance between Hispanics and 
whites also did not narrow between 1977 and 1996, 
and Hispanic-white differences at age 9 had not 
decreased by age 17. 





Progress in school 

■ Hispanics are taking more rigorous high school 
courses, and more Hispanic students are participat- 
ing in the AP program than in the past. 

In the past Hispanic students have been commonly 
"tracked" into general high school courses that sat- 
isfied only the most basic requirements for earning 
a high school diploma, but did not prepare students 
to attend 4-year colleges or rigorous technical 
schools. This general high school curriculum also 
did not prepare students for good entry-level jobs 
in high-technology industries if the student chooses 
not to pursue a postsecondary education. 10 

In 1983, A Nation at Risk recommended that all high 
school students seeking a high school diploma take 
a more rigorous core curriculum called the "New 
Basics." This curriculum consists of 4 years of study 
in English, and 3 years each in mathematics, sci- 
ence, and social studies. In 1982, 7 percent of 
Hispanic high school graduates earned the units to 
meet this curriculum. By 1994, this percentage was 
six times higher, with 44 percent of Hispanic high 
school graduates earning the units for the "New 
Basics" curriculum. White graduates are still more 
likely to have met the course area requirements of 
the "New Basics" than Hispanics (Indicator 28, Con- 
dition 1996). However, Hispanics are just as likely 
as whites to have completed the more rigorous re- 
quirements recommended for college-bound 
students, which included foreign languages and 
computer science. 11 

Another way to assess the rigor of a student's high 
school curriculum is to examine participation in the 
Advanced Placement (AP) program which offers 
college-level courses to high school students. Sat- 
isfactory performance on an AP examination 
(usually a score of 3 or higher on a 5 point scale) 
will often allow the examinee to earn college credit. 
Between 1984 and 1996, the number of Hispanic stu- 
dents who took AP examinations per 1,000 
12 th -graders increased from 24 to 74. For Hispanics, 
the rate of 74 students per 1,000 AP examination 
takers is about half the rate of 133 per 1,000 stu- 
dents for whites. Between 1984 and 1996, whites 
were more likely to take AP examinations than His- 
panics, but the gap between the races has decreased. 
In 1996, Hispanics taking the AP examination were 
three times as likely as whites to take a foreign lan- 
guage AP examination (Indicator 27). 

■ Hispanic students are less likely to complete high 
school than white students. The rates of not com- 
pleting are highest among immigrants and those with 
limited English-language proficiency. 
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The differences in high school completion between 
Hispanics and whites ages 16-24 are substantial. 
In 1996, the dropout rate for white young adults 
was 7 percent compared to 29 percent for Hispanic 
young adults. 12 Immigration and English language 
use and proficiency are all associated with this dif- 
ference between the two groups. 

Foreign-born Hispanic students are at a much 
greater risk of not completing high school than na- 
tive-born students. The status dropout rate (defined 
as a proportion of young adults ages 16-24 who 
are not enrolled in school and do not have a high 
school credential) is about two times higher for His- 
panic migrants than for Hispanic young adults bom 
in the 50 states and DC (46 versus 18 percent). Many 
Hispanic youths migrating to the U.S. do not enroll 
in school, but seek employment instead. They may 
be deterred from enrolling by language, economic, 
and cultural differences. 13 Those who never enroll 
in high school may account for about one-half of 
the higher dropout rate for Hispanics. In contrast, 
Hispanics who had ever enrolled in U.S. schools 
had a status dropout rate of 20 percent. 14 



Table 1. Percentage distribution of the 16- to 24-year-old 
population and percentage who were dropouts: 1995 



Race/ethnlclty and 
place of birth 


Percentage of 
the population 


Dropout 

rate 


Total 


100.0 


12.0 


Born in U.S. 


89.4 


9.9 


Foreign-born 


10.6 


29.1 


White, non-Hispanlc 


67.9 


8.6 


Born in U.S. 


65.6 


8.6 


Foreign-born 


2.3 


7.5 


Hispanic 


13.9 


.30.0 


Born in U.S. 


7.9 


17.9 


Foreign-born 


5.9 


46.2 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current 
Population Survey, October 1995, unpublished data. 



The likelihood of not completing high school is also 
related to language use in the home and English- 
language proficiency. In 1995, for example, the 
status dropout rate for Hispanics speaking Span- 
ish at home, who were ever enrolled in U.S. schools, 
and who spoke English "well," was 19 percent com- 
pared to 33 percent for their peers who did not 
speak English "well." 15 

Due to immigration and the higher dropout rates 
for Hispanics bom in the United States, the overall 
percentage of the Hispanic, young adult popula- 
tion, ages 25-29 who have completed high school 
frKrmtgh receiving a diploma or other certificate of 




high school equivalency is less than that of whites. 
These rates are 93 percent for whites and 62 per- 
cent for Hispanics in 1997. The high school 
completion rate for Hispanics shows no consistent 
trend since the early 1980s, while the high school 
completion rate for whites has increased ( Indicator 22). 

College enrollment 

■ Total Hispanic enrollment in postsecondary educa- 
tion is increasing rapidly , primarily because of the 
growing proportion of Hispanics in the total popula- 
tion , rather than an increase in the rate at which His- 
panic high school completers are entering college. 

Enrollment in colleges and universities has become 
increasingly diverse since the mid-1970s as the to- 
tal numbers of different minorities enrolling have 
increased faster than the enrollment of whites. 
Much of this increased diversity is due to the rapid 
growth of Hispanic enrollment, which nearly 
tripled between 1976 and 1995 from .4 to 1.1 mil- 
lion students (fall enrollment). 16 Because of this 
growth, Hispanic enrollment rose from 4 percent 
of all students in 1976 in postsecondary education 
to 8 percent in 1995. As shown in table 2, more His- 
panic students have enrolled in community colleges 
than in 4-year colleges by a substantial amount, and 
the proportion has increased since 1976. 17 



Table 2. Percentage of all Hispanic and white (non- 
Hispanic) students in 2-year versus 4-year institutions 



Type of institution 
and race/ethnicity 






Year 








of student 


1976 


1980 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995* 


4-year 


















White 


66.1 


63.8 


63.1 


61.8 


62.0 


62.6 


63.0 


63.2 


Hispanic 


45.2 


45.9 


45.8 


44.2 


42.9 


43.7 


44.3 


44.4 


2-year 


















White 


33.9 


36.2 


36.9 


38.2 


38.0 


37.4 


37.0 


36.8 


Hispanic 


54.8 


54.1 


54.2 


55.8 


57.1 


56.3 


55.7 


55.6 



* Preliminary data. 

NOTE: Details may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, Higher Education General Information Survey (HEGIS), Tall 
Enrollment in Colleges and Universities” surveys; and Integrated 
Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS), Tall Enrollment” 
surveys. 

Nearly all of this growth in total Hispanic enroll- 
ments reflects rapid growth in the total numbers of 
Hispanic high school completers in the U.S. popu- 
lation and not increases in the rates at which 
Hispanic high school completers are continuing on 
into postsecondary education. The percentages of 
2 4 Hispanic high school completers ages 18-24 attend- 
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ing college has not changed since the early 1980s, 
while the rate for whites has grown. In 1996, 34 
percent of Hispanic high school completers ages 18- 
24 were enrolled in college, compared to 45 percent 
of their white peers. In 1980, the enrollment rates 
were about the same, with 30 percent of Hispanics 
and 32 percent of whites enrolled ( Indicator 9). 

A large part of the growing gap between the per- 
centages of Hispanics and white high school 
completers ages 18-24 who are enrolled in college 
reflects faster growth in the percentages of white 
high school completers who immediately enroll in 
college the following fall ( Indicator 7). In 1996, 51 
percent of Hispanic and 67 percent of white youth 
went to college immediately after completing high 
school, compared to 52 percent of Hispanics and 
50 percent of whites in 1980 ( Indicator 7). 

■ Hispanic students may be less prepared or qualified 
to attend a 4-year college than white students. Ad- 
ditionally, college-qualified Hispanics are less likely 
to take steps toward college admission and enroll- 
ment than whites. 

Differences in college preparedness or qualifications 
may help to explain why Hispanics enroll in college 
at lower rates than their white peers. In order to have 
access to a 4-year college, students must complete a 
series of steps that will increase their chances for ad- 
mission and enrollment. Students must be 
academically prepared to attend a 4-year college; this 
includes successfully following a rigorous high school 
curriculum and taking college admission tests such 
as the SAT. Students must also apply to college and 
enroll if accepted. In 1992, Hispanic high school 
graduates were less likely to be "college qualified" 
(as determined by a 4-year college qualification in- 
dex, see the supplemental note to Indicator 8) than 
white high school graduates. Moreover, given that 
they were college-qualified, Hispanic high school 
graduates were less likely to take steps toward col- 
lege admission or to enroll at a 4-year institution after 
high school than white high school graduates (table 
8-1 and Indicator 8). 

Subject studied in college 

Once enrolled in college, Hispanics to some extent 
pursue different courses of study than their white 
peers. The choice of a college major affects the types 
of jobs graduates are prepared to take once they 
complete their education. Now more than ever, col- 
lege graduates need skills in science and technology 
to be competitive in the job market. Examining dif- 
ferences in the racial and ethnic distribution of 
bachelor's degrees conferred by field of study can 




be used to predict differences in employment and 
earnings between Hispanics and whites. 

■ Hispanics are more likely than whites to earn 
bachelor's degrees in business and in computer and 
information sciences. 

In 1995, Hispanic students were more likely than 
white students to earn bachelor's degrees in humani- 
ties, the behavioral and social sciences, computer and 
information sciences, engineering, or business man- 
agement. White students were more likely to major 
in natural sciences, engineering technologies, educa- 
tion, and health sciences. These patterns of degrees 
earned are evident in the Hispanic to white concen- 
tration ratios in the fields of business management 
and computer and information sciences (concentra- 
tion ratios measure the extent to which the major 
fields of study differ between two population groups). 
The Hispanic to white concentration ratios increased 
to greater than 1.0 in these two fields between 1977 
and 1995, indicating that Hispanics are increasingly 
more likely to earn degrees in these two fields than 
whites. In contrast, the Hispanic to white field con- 
centration ratio decreased considerably in the 
education field (Indicator 29). 

Postsecondary attainment 

■ The postsecondary educational attainment of His- 
panics has increased since the 1970s. 

Completion of postsecondary education has be- 
come increasingly important as the demand for 
education beyond the completion of high school has 
increased in the labor market. 

The percentages of 25- to 29-year-old whites and 
Hispanic high school completers who have also fin- 
ished some college or higher 18 have increased 
between 1980 and 1997, as compared to no increase 
in the previous decade. In 1997, 68 percent of white 
high school completers and 54 percent of Hispanic 
completers had completed some college or higher, 
while in 1980 the corresponding figures were 54 
percent of white and 40 percent of Hispanic 
completers (Indicator 22 and figure 7). 

The percentages of 25- to 29-year-old white and His- 
panic high school completers who have finished 4 
or more years of college have not increased as rap- 
idly (see figure 8). The proportion of Hispanic high 
school completers finishing 4 years of college has 
increased from 13 percent in 1981 to 18 percent in 
1997. For whites, the increase rose from 28 percent 
p in 1980 to 35 percent in 1997. Thus, the rate at which 
^ Hispanic high school completers attain 4 or more 
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Figure 7. Percentage of 25- to 29-year-old high school 
completers who completed 1 or more years of college 

Percent 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
March Current Population Surveys. 



years of postsecondary education relative to white 
high school completers remains about half the rate 
of the whites. 



Figure 8. Percentage of 25- to 29-year-old high school 
completers who completed 4 or more years of college 

Percent 




Year 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
March Current Population Surveys. 

As shown in figure 9, the rate of postsecondary at- 
tainment is substantially lower for Hispanics when 
computed on the basis of the entire Hispanic popu- 
lation, rather than on the number of high school 
completers. Among those ages 25-29, the rate of 
completing some college or higher declines from 
54 percent of Hispanic high school completers to 
33 percent of all Hispanics, while the rate of com- 
pleting a bachelor's degree or more declines from 
18 percent of high school completers to 11 percent 
of Hispanics. 



Figure 9. Percentage of Hispanic and white 25- to 
29-year olds who complete different levels of education, 
March 1997 



Percent 

100 -i 




school 

graduate 




Completed 1 or 
more years 
of college 

■ White ■ Hispanic 



- 100 

- 90 

- 80 
“ 70 

I 60 
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degree 
or higher 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
March Current Population Surveys. 



In summary, while there have been some gains in 
the percentages of Hispanics pursuing and complet- 
ing higher education, they remain behind whites 
in attaining this level of education. 



Relationship of education and labor market 
outcomes 

Attaining higher levels of education increases one's 
employment opportunities by enhancing knowl- 
edge, ability to learn, work-related skills, and job 
readiness. Successful employment leads to better 
overall opportunities for young adults by giving 
them the opportunity to gain valuable work expe- 
rience and on-the-job training. 19 

■ With comparable levels of education, Hispanics gen- 
erally are less likely to be employed and to earn less 
than whites. 

Among both high school completers not enrolled 
in college and high school dropouts, Hispanics are 
less likely to be employed than their white peers. 
For example, 1995, 71 percent of white high school 
graduates not enrolled in college and 43 percent of 
Hispanic high school graduates were employed. 
Among school dropouts, 52 percent of whites and 
44 percent of Hispanics were employed (Indicator 30). 

However, as these figures indicate, Hispanic high 
school dropouts were about as likely to be em- 
ployed as high school graduates. 
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As shown in table 3, both Hispanic men and women 
earn less than white men and women at every level 
of educational attainment. 

Table 3. Median annual earnings (in 1997 constant 
dollars) of full-time, year-round wage and salary workers 
ages 25-34, by sex, race, and highest educational level: 
1994-96 



Highest 

education 

level 


Men 


Women 


White 


Hispanic 


White 


Hispanic 


Grades 9-11 


$21,513 


$16,510 


$15,532 


$13,699 


High school diploma 


26,446 


21,118 


19,323 


17,708 


Some college 


29,272 


25,361 


23,141 


21,412 


Bachelor s degree 


38,813 


34,400 


31,085 


29,090 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, March 
Current Population Surveys. 



Summary 

There has been some progress in education for His- 
panics. More Hispanic students are taking rigorous 
high school course loads and there has been some 
increase in the rates at which Hispanic high school 
completers are completing some college or more. 
The educational levels of the parents of Hispanic 
students are rising and many parents of Hispanic 
students are actively involved in their children's 
education. However, Hispanic students in the 
United States are still at great risk for academic fail- 
ure and the subsequent labor market outcomes 
associated with such failure. 

In particular, limited language skills are related to 
the high dropout rates for Hispanic youth. The ex- 



tent to which these language skills impinge on His- 
panic achievement test performance is largely 
unknown, but it is certainly a contributing factor 
to the test performance gaps. An indication of this 
is that students with low English proficiency are 
less likely to achieve basic levels of reading and 
mathematics than students of the same socioeco- 
nomic status with medium or high English 
proficiency. 20 

The rates of high school completion among Hispan- 
ics remains much lower than that of whites, 
reflecting the continued immigration of Hispanics 
to the United States. So far, the rigorous high school 
course loads being taken by Hispanic students have 
not translated into rising rates of college enrollment 
immediately following high school completion. 
Rates of completing at least some college within 10 
years of leaving high school are rising among His- 
panic high school completers and have reached 
three-quarters of the white rate, but rates of com- 
pleting 4 or more years of college education remain 
only half the rate of whites. 

When all Hispanics in the population are factored 
in, including those who have not completed high 
school, the percentages of Hispanics completing any 
level of postsecondary education fall considerably 
further behind the rates of whites, and are showing 
little improvement. These low rates of postsec- 
ondary completion mean continuing difficulties for 
the Hispanic population in fully participating in 
areas of the economy where higher levels of educa- 
tion are needed, employment is expanding, and 
wages are higher. 
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College Access and Affordability 

by Susan P. Choy, MPR Associates, Inc. 

Postsecondary education generates both individual 
and public benefits. College graduates with a 
bachelor's degree earn substantially more than 
those with only a high school education/ and at- 
tending college enriches students' lives in other 
ways that are long lasting and extend to the next 
generation. 2 Society benefits from an educated 
population as well. In recent years, there has been 
evidence that education requirements for all types 
of occupations are growing, and that the fastest 
growing occupations are those that require 
postsecondary training. 3 Furthermore, many be- 
lieve that increased participation in postsecondary 
education is crucial to maintaining a competitive 
position in the global economy. 4 

Federal and state governments encourage participa- 
tion in postsecondary education and have tried to 
reduce price barriers so that postsecondary educa- 
tion is accessible. State subsidies to public institutions 
allow them to charge tuition that is substantially be- 
low the actual cost of education, while federal (and 
sometimes state) grant, loan, and work-study pro- 
grams help provide financially needy students with 
the up-front money they need to invest in 
postsecondary education. Many institutions increase 
accessibility through their own financial aid and 
scholarship programs. The extent of public subsidies, 
the nature of the laws and regulations that determine 
who is eligible for financial aid, and the amount of 
funding provided for financial aid programs all 
greatly affect the affordability of postsecondary edu- 
cation for students from various income groups, and 
thus, their access to its benefits. 

Reflecting the benefits of postsecondary education 
and the policies and programs that increase acces- 
sibility, high school completers are enrolling at 
record rates, and substantial numbers of older 
adults are enrolling as well. 5 Although interest in 
postsecondary education is growing, rising tuition 
and fees have generated considerable public con- 
cern. 6 This raises a series of important questions: 

To whom is postsecondary education accessible and 
to what extent is accessibility related to income? 
How much does attending postsecondary educa- 
tion cost students? How affordable is 
postsecondary education? How are students and 
their families coping with the price of attendance? 
What impact do their financing strategies have on 
their educational experiences? Some of the statisti- 
cal evidence available to address these questions 
from a national perspective is summarized here. 2 

O 




This essay examines the extent to which the finan- 
cial aid system promotes access to postsecondary 
education by equalizing income differences. It does 
not address the effects of other factors such as low 
employment rates or a robust economy on enroll- 
ment, nor does it examine the sensitivity of different 
income groups to price, the types of aid available, 
or differences in access by race/ethnicity. For in- 
formation about trends of enrollment in higher 
education, see the other two essays in this series: 
"The Educational Progress of Black Students" and 
"The Educational Progress of Hispanic Students." 

Access to postsecondary education 

Increasingly, high school students are being advised 
to go to college, and growing numbers are taking 
that advice. However, not all high school completers 
have the same access. Some of the characteristics 
associated with higher rates of enrollment are re- 
lated to income, suggesting that the price of 
attending is a barrier. However, certain attitudes 
and behaviors appear to be factors as well. 

■ Increasingly, high school students are being advised 
to go to college . 

The proportions of high school sophomores whose 
teachers, counselors, and parents encouraged them 
to go to college increased dramatically between 
1980 and 1990. High school sophomores in 1990 
were twice as likely as their counterparts in 1980 to 
report that their teachers and guidance counselors 
recommended that they go to college (table 1). In 
1990, more than half of even the lowest performing 
sophomores (those scoring in the lowest quartile 
on mathematics and reading tests) were advised to 
attend. 



Table 1. Percentage of high school sophomores who 
reported being advised to attend college by various 
adults: 1980 and 1990 



Recommended by 


All students 


Lowest test 
quartile* 


1980 


1990 


1980 


1990 


Father 


59 


77 


40 


60 


Mother 


65 


83 


48 


65 


Guidance counselor 


32 


65 


26 


56 


Teacher 


32 


66 


28 


57 



* Composite mathematics, reading, and vocabulary performance. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, America’s High School Sophomores: A Ten Year Comparison 
1980-1990, p.47. 
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■ Interest in postsecondary education among high 
school completers is almost universal 

Nearly all 1992 high school completers (97 percent) 
reported that they planned to continue their edu- 
cation at some time, and 71 percent expected to earn 
a bachelor's degree. Even among completers whose 
families had low incomes (less than $25,000) or 
whose parents had no more than a high school edu- 
cation, the vast majority (94 percent in each case) 
planned to continue their education at some time. 
Sixty-five percent of the 1992 high school completers 
enrolled in some type of postsecondary education 
immediately after high school. By 1994, 75 percent 
of this same group had enrolled. 7 

■ Enrollment in college immediately after high school 
has risen over the past 20 years. 

The proportion of high school completers who en- 
rolled in an institution of higher education (a 2- or 
4-year college or university) immediately follow- 
ing high school increased from 49 to 65 percent 
between 1976 and 1996, with growth throughout 
the 20-year period (figure 1). Of the overall gain of 
16 percentage points, about half of the increase (7 
percentage points) was in 2-year institutions and 
about half (9 percentage points) was in 4-year insti- 
tutions (Indicator 7). 

Figure 1. Percentage of high school completers who 
were enrolled in college the October after completing 
high school: 1976-96 

Percent 




SOURCE: Indicator 7, Condition 1998. 

Another indicator of the interest in higher educa- 
tion is the percentage of young adult high school 
completers enrolled at any given time. This percent- 
age reflects not only the number of high school 
completers who enroll immediately after high 
school, but also the number who delay entry but ^ 
enter within the next few years, and the amount of ^ 
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time both groups are enrolled. Between the late 
1960s and the mid-1980s, about one-third (29 to 35 
percent) of high school completers ages 18-24 were 
enrolled in higher education in any given year. Af- 
ter that, the proportion enrolled increased gradually 
to 43 percent in 1996. 8 

While the enrollment rate in higher education has 
increased for high school completers in the aggre- 
gate, not all segments of this population participate 
at the same rate. Because issues of affordability are 
the focus in this essay, income differences are given 
the most attention. However, differential participa- 
tion rates extend to other characteristics, and some 
of these are discussed as well. 

■ Enrollment rates increase with family income. 

In 1996, high school completers from low income 
families were less likely to go to a 2-or 4-year col- 
lege or university immediately after high school (49 
percent) than were their peers from middle income 
families (63 percent), who, in turn, were less likely 
to enroll than completers from high income fami- 
lies (78 percent) (figure 2). 

Figure 2. Percentage of high school completers who 
were enrolled in college the October after completing 
high school, by family income: 1976, 1986, and 1996 

Family 

income* 



0 1 0 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 1 00 




Percent 



* Low income is the bottom 20 percent of all families; high income is the 
top 20 percent; and middle income is the 60 percent in between. 
SOURCE: Indicator 7, Condition 1998. 

■ Enrollment rates also increase with parents' educa- 
tion level. 

Students are much more likely to enroll in higher 
education immediately after high school if their 
parents have at least a bachelor's degree than if they 
have less education (Indicator 7). Enrollment rates 
of 1996 high school completers immediately after 
[jj high school ranged from 45 percent for those whose 
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parents had less than a high school education to 85 
percent for those whose parents had a bachelor's 
degree or higher (figure 3). These data provide evi- 
dence of the intergenerational effects of 
postsecondary education. 



Figure 3. Percentage of high school completers who 
were enrolled in college the October after completing 
high school, by parent’s highest education level: 1996 

Parent’s highest 
education level 

0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

Bachelor’s 
degree 
or higher 

Some 
college 

High school 
graduate 

Less than 
high school 
graduate 

0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

Percent 

SOURCE: Indicator 7, Condition 1998. 




■ Where students enroll is related to family income. 

Among financially dependent undergraduates (that 
is, most students under 24 years old) who enrolled 
in postsecondary education for the first time in 
1995-96, students from families at all income lev- 
els were more likely to enroll in public 4-year 
institutions than they were to enroll in private, not- 
for-profit 4-year institutions (25 versus 15 percent) 
(Indicator 10). Students from families with incomes 
of $60,000 or more were the most likely to enroll in 
private, not-for-profit 4-year institutions (25 percent 
did so, compared to 16 percent of students from 
families with incomes between $30,000 and $59,999) 
and 14 percent of students from families with in- 
comes less than $30,000 (figure 4). Students from 
families with incomes of $60,000 or more were less 
likely than other students to enroll in public 2-year 
institutions (34 percent versus 47 percent of students 
from families with incomes between $30,000 and 
$59,999 and 43 percent of students from families 
with incomes less than $30,000). 

■ The likelihood of being prepared to enter a 4-year 
institution and taking the necessary steps toward 
enrollment increases with income. 

One reason that low income high school graduates 
go to 4-year institutions at lower rates than gradu- 
ates from higher income families is that they are 



Figure 4. Percentage distribution of dependent, first- 
time beginning postsecondary students, by family 
income: 1995-96 

Family 0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

income 



$60,000 
or more 



$30,000 

-59,999 



Less than 
$30,000 



0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

Percent 

■ Private, not-for-profit ■ Public ■ Public □ Other 
4-year 4-year 2-year 

SOURCE: Indicator 10, Condition 1998. 

less prepared academically. The likelihood of be- 
ing prepared increased with income: 53 percent of 
1992 low income graduates (less than $25,000) had 
sufficient academic qualifications for admission to 
a 4-year college, 68 percent of middle income gradu- 
ates ($25,000-74,999), and 86 percent of high school 
graduates from high income families ($75,000 or 
more) (table 2). In addition, among college-quali- 
fied 1992 high school graduates, there was a positive 
relationship between income and each of the fol- 
lowing attitudes and behaviors that normally 
precede enrolling in a 4-year institution: expecting 
to complete a bachelor's degree; planning to enroll 
at a 4-year institution; taking steps toward admis- 
sion (taking an entrance examination and applying); 
and gaining admission. 

Table 2. Percentage of 1992 high school graduates who 
were college qualified* and who pursued plans to attend 
college, by family income 



Family income 



Qualification, 




Low 


Middle 


High 


attitudes. 


(Less than C$25,000- ($75,000 


and behaviors 


Total 


$25,000) 


74,999) or more) 


College-qualified* 


65 


53 


68 


86 


Among college qualified graduates: 








Expected bachelor's degree 


83 


74 


84 


96 


Planned to attend 4-year college 
Took steps toward admission 


76 


69 


76 


91 


to a 4-year college 


73 


62 


73 


91 


Accepted at 4-year college 


69 


59 


69 


89 


Enrolled in 4-year college by 1994 


62 


52 


62 


83 



* Four-year college qualification index based on high school GPA, senior 
class rank, NELS 1992 aptitude test, SAT and ACT scores, and curricular 
rigor. 

SOURCE: Indicators, Condition 1998. 
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■ Among high school graduates who have the academic 
qualifications and take the steps necessary for ad- 
mission, low income graduates are just as likely as 
middle income graduates to enroll in a 4-year insti- 
tution. 

Even when low income high school graduates not 
only had the academic qualifications for admission 
to a 4-year college but also took the necessary steps 
toward admission, they were less likely than high 
income graduates to enroll in a 4-year institution 
(83 versus 92 percent) (table 3). However, they were 
just as likely as middle income students to be ac- 
cepted at a 4-year institution (94 versus 93 percent) 
and to enroll (83 versus 82 percent). 

Table 3. Percentage of college-qualified 1992 high school 
graduates taking steps toward admission at a 4-year 
institution who were accepted, and percentage who were 
enrolled by 1994, by family income 



Family income 



Acceptance and 
enrollment by 1994 


Total 


Low 

(Less than 
$25,000) 


Middle 

($25,000- 

74,999) 


High 
($75,000 
or more) 


Accepted at a 4-year 
institution 


93 


94 


93 


98 


Enrolled by 1994 
4-year institution 


84 


83 


82 


92 


Any postsecondary 
institution 


96 ; 


95 


96 


98 



SOURCE: Table 8-2, Condition 1998. 



■ The enrollment rates of low SES, high achieving high 
school students are lower than the enrollment rates 
for middle and high SES, high achieving groups. 

Among 1992 high school seniors in the highest 
achievement test quartile, students whose families 
were also in the highest socioeconomic status (SES) 
quartile were considerably more likely than those 
in the lowest SES quartile to attend a 4-year college 
within two years of their scheduled graduation (86 
versus 58 percent) (table 4). In this sense, the access 
of low SES students to 4-year colleges is less than 
the access of high SES students. Among high school 
seniors in this same highest achievement quartile 
but in the lowest SES quartile, the likelihood of at- 
tending a 4-year college within two years of 
graduation has increased from 48 percent in 1972 
to 58 percent in 1992. Thus, the access of low SES, 
high achieving students has increased since 1972 
( Indicator 12, Condition 1997). 




Table 4. Percentage of high school seniors who enrolled 
in a 4-year college within 2 years of scheduled 
graduation, by socioeconomic status: 1972, 1980, and 
1992 



Socioeconomic status 


Highest achievement quartile 


1972 


1980 


1992 


Total 


70 


74 


77 


Low quartile 


48 


54 


58 


Middle quartiles 


61 


69 


69 


High quartile 


85 


85 


86 



SOURCE: Indicator 9, Condition 1997. 



The price of attending a postsecondary 
institution 

The price of attending a postsecondary institution 
is of great concern to most students and their fami- 
lies. The amounts they have to pay affect students' 
initial access to postsecondary education and also 
their ability to remain enrolled long enough to com- 
plete a degree or certificate. The public is extremely 
anxious about rising prices, and many parents 
worry that college will be beyond their children's 
reach. 9 In reality, however, students have a range 
of options with widely varying price tags. 

■ The price of attending a higher education institu- 
tion varies greatly depending on the type of institu- 
tion. 

Financially dependent undergraduates who at- 
tended a postsecondary institution full time for the 
full year in 1995-96 paid average tuition and fees 
that ranged from $1,300 if they attended a public 2- 
year institution, to $3,900 at a public 4-year 
institution, to $13,300 at a private, not-for-profit 4- 
year institution (table 5). Although the price to 
students and their families (including living ex- 
penses as well as tuition and fees) averaged $20,000 
for those who attended a private, not-for-profit 4- 
year institution, the average total price was about 
half that ($10,800) for those attending a public 4- 
year institution, and even less ($6,800) for those 
attending a public 2-year institution. 



Table 5. Average price of attending a postsecondary 
institution for dependent full-time, full-year undergradu- 
ates, by type of institution: 1995-96 



Type of institution 


Tuition and 
fees 


Total 

price 


All students 


$6,100 


$12,600 


Public 4-year 


3,900 


10,800 


Private, not-for-profit 4-year 


13,300 


20,000 


Public 2-year 


1,300 


6,800 



SOURCE: Indicator 14, Condition 1998. 
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The amount of tuition and fees included in these 
prices varies widely, even among 4-year institutions. 
Although a small proportion (7 percent) of under- 
graduates (dependent and independent) who 
attended 4-year institutions full time, full year paid 
more than $18,000 in tuition and fees in 1995-96, about 
half (49 percent) paid less than $4,000 (figure 5). 

Figure 5. Percentage distribution of full-time, full-year 
undergraduates at 4-year colleges, by tuition and fees: 
1995-96 

Tuition o 10 20 30 40 




Percent 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS:96). 



■ The price of college attendance has escalated , even 
allowing for inflation. 

The price of attending a 2- or 4-year college or uni- 
versity, adjusted for inflation, has risen substantially 
for both public and private institutions. Between 
1986-87 and 1996-97, the average student charges 
(in 1997 constant dollars) for tuition, room, and 
board at higher education institutions increased by 
20 percent at public institutions and 31 percent at 
private institutions (table 6 ). 



Table 6. Average* prices for undergraduate higher 
education (in 1997 constant dollars), by type of 
institution: 1986 and 1996 



Type of 
institution 


1986-87 


1996-97 


Percent 

change 




Average tuition, room, and board* 




Public 


$5,500 


$6,600 


20 


Private 


14.000 


18.300 


31 




Average tuition and fees* 




Public 


$1,600 


$2,300 


44 


Private 


9.100 


12.700 


40 



* Weighted by student enrollment. 

SOURCE: Indicator 12 and table 12-2, Condition 1997. 





Affordability 

Regardless of the price of postsecondary education, 
the important issue for students and their families 
is whether they can afford to pay. The record high 
enrollments in higher education (14.4 million in fall 
19951 ° ) s how that today college is affordable to mil- 
lions of students. Since increasing access to 
postsecondary education is an important goal at the 
national, state, and institutional levels, it is neces- 
sary to consider its affordability to students at all 
income levels. This issue can be examined from a 
number of perspectives, including growth in prices 
relative to family income, the resources families 
need to manage college prices on their own, and 
the extent to which financial aid reduces the price 
of attending. 

■ The price of college attendance has increased faster 
than family incomes. 

More important than the increase in inflation-ad- 
justed prices is the fact that average charges for 
tuition, room, and board at 2- and 4-year colleges 
and universities have increased faster than family 
incomes, especially at private institutions (figure 6 ). 



Figure 6. Average undergraduate tuition, room, and 
board as a percentage of median family income: 
1976-96 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics , 1997 (based on IPEDS Tall 
Enrollment" and "Institutional Characteristics" surveys). U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports ; Series 
P-60, "Income, Poverty, and Valuation of the Non-Cash Benefits," various 
years (based on the March Current Population Surveys). 



Average prices at public institutions increased from 
13 percent of the median family income in 1986 to 
15 percent in 1996, and at private institutions, from 
32 to 42 percent during the same period ( Indicator 
12, Condition 1997). The increase was larger for 
low income families than for high income families. 
Between 1986 and 1996, charges at public institu- 
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tions increased from 27 to 33 percent of family in- 
come for those at the 20 th income percentile, 
compared to an increase from 7 to 9 percent for 
families at the 80 th percentile. At private instiu tions, 
the corresponding increases in charges were from 
69 to 90 percent of family income at the 20 th per- 
centile and from 19 to 24 percent at the 80 th 
percentile. 11 

■ Student financial aid increases affordability for eli- 
gible students. 

Postsecondary education would be beyond the 
reach of many families without financial assistance. 
Financial aid eligibility rules specify an expected 
family contribution (EFC) that is based on their fi- 
nancial circumstances (mainly income and assets). 
This amount is a rough measure of what families 
can afford on their own. Therefore, comparing the 
amounts families at different income levels are ex- 
pected to pay toward the price of attending 
provides an indicator of the affordability of vari- 
ous types of institutions. For example, families with 
incomes of $50,000-59,999 had an average EFC of 
$7,400, enough to cover the average price of attend- 
ing a public 2-year institution without financial aid. 
Families with incomes of $70,000-79,999 had an 
average EFC of $12,300, enough to cover the price 
of attending a public 4-year institution without aid. 
Families with incomes of $100,000-124,000 had an 
average EFC of $20,100, about equal to the average 
cost of attending a private, not-for-profit 4-year in- 
stitution (figure 7). 



Figure 7. Average expected family contribution (EFC) 
for dependent students: 1995-96 

EFC 
$25,000 

20,000 

15.000 

10.000 



5,000 



Less 20-29 30-39 40-49 50-59 60-69 70-79 80-89 90-99 100-124 
than $20 

Family income (in thousands) 

NOTE: The horizontal lines on the figure represent the average student 
budgets for full-time, full-year students at the indicated type of institution. 
SOURCE: Indicator 14, Condition 1998. 




Half of all undergraduates received some type of 
financial aid from federal, state, institutional, or 
other sources in 1995-96 (table 7). Thirty-nine per- 
cent received grants, and 26 percent took out loans. 
Among financially dependent students, about two- 
thirds (66 percent) of those from families with 
incomes less than $20,000 received grants, as did 
51 percent of those with incomes between $20,000 
and $39,999. As family income rises above $40,000, 
students are less likely to be eligible for need -based 
grants and scholarships. When grants are not suf- 
ficient, students qualifying for federal financial aid 
may take out low interest, subsidized loans through 
the Stafford loan program. Students ineligible for 
subsidized loans because their incomes are too high 
can take out unsubsidized Stafford loans if they are 
otherwise eligible. Some states and institutions 
have their own loan programs, but most under- 
graduate borrowing is through the Stafford loan 
program. 12 



Table 7. Percentage of undergraduates with student 
financial aid from any source in 1995-96, by family 
income and type of aid 



Family income 


Any aid* 


Grants 


Loans 


Total 


50 


39 


26 


Family income in 1994 








(dependent students only) 








Less than $20,000 


70 


66 


35 


$20,000-39,999 


60 


51 


38 


$40,000-59,999 


47 


30 


32 


$60,000-79,999 


43 


25 


27 


$80,000-99,999 


38 


20 


23 


$100,000 or more 


28 


17 


13 



*A!so includes other types of aid, such as work study, as well. 

Includes aid from federal, state, institutional, and other sources. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, 1995-96 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS:96). 

For undergraduates from families in the lowest in- 
come quartile, student aid covered, on average, 
more than half the price of attending a 4-year insti- 
tution in 1995-96. It covered 54 percent at public 
institutions and 60 percent at private, not-for-profit 
institutions (table 8). Because of the criteria for 
awarding student aid, the percentage of total price 
covered by aid declined as family income increased 
at public 4-year institutions. The same was gener- 
ally true at private, not-for-profit 4-year institutions, 
except that lower and lower middle income stu- 
dents had similar amounts covered (60 and 58 
percent). At public 2-year institutions, aid covered 
an average of 38 percent of the total price for low 
income students, and smaller proportions for stu- 
dents with higher incomes. 
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Table 8. Total aid as a percentage of total price for 
dependent full-time, full-year undergraduates, by family 
income quartile and type of institution attended: 1995-96 


Family income 
quartile 


Public 

4-year 


Private, not-for- 
profit 4-year 


Public 

2-year 


Total 


33 


45 


17 


Low 


54 


60 


38 


Lower middle 


41 


58 


14 


Upper middle 


26 


46 


9 


High 


17 


25 


4 



NOTE: Total price includes tuition and fees and an institutionally determined 
allowance for student living expenses. 

SOURCE: Indicator 12, Condition 1998. 



■ Despite financial aid, many students have unmet 
need. 

The net amount that students actually pay to at- 
tend college is the total price charged by the 
institution minus any financial aid they are 
awarded. This price includes tuition, fees, and a 
budgeted amount of living costs. In 1995-96, the 
average net price of attending college (price minus 
aid received) for a dependent, full-year under- 
graduate (including aided and unaided students in 
the average) was $7,300 at a public 4-year institu- 
tion, $11,200 at a private, not-for-profit 4-year 
institution, and $5,700 at a public 2-year institution 
(table 9). Because financial aid reduces the net price 
for low income students, it increases the 



affordability of prosecondary education for them. 

Table 9. Average net price and unmet need for dependent 
full-time, full-year undergraduates, by type of institution 
attended and family income quartile: 1995-96 


Type of institution 


Net 


Unmet 


and family income quartile 


price 


need 


Total 


$8,100 


$2,700 


Public 4-year 


7,300 


2,000 


Low 


4,700 


3,800 


Lower middle 


6,200 


3,000 


Upper middle 


7,800 


1,500 


High 


9,700 


400 


Private, not-for-profit 






4-year 


1 1 ,200 


4,500 


Low 


7,200 


6,200 


Lower middle 


7,800 


4,900 


Upper middle 


10,900 


4,500 


High 


16,400 


3,000 


Public 2-year 


5,700 


1,800 


Low 


4,200 


3,200 


Lower middle 


6,000 


2,700 


Upper middle 


6400 


600 


High 


6,600 


100 



NOTE: Averages include zero values. 
SOURCE: Indicator 14, Condition 1998. 



■ For students from low income families , the total 
unmet need remains a substantial proportion of fam- 
ily income. 

The average unmet need (net price minus the EFC) 
for low income full-time, full-year dependent un- 
dergraduates attending public 4-year institutions 
was about $3,800, and a similar amount ($3,200) at 
public 2-year institutions. Average unmet need for 
their counterparts at private, not-for-profit 4-year 
institutions was much higher ($6,200). These are 
the amounts above and beyond the EFC that must 
be covered by students and their families by bor- 
rowing more, working, reducing their living costs, 
or some other means. 

In addition to the fact that lower income students 
have higher unmet need than higher income stu- 
dents, lower income students have also been found 
to be more sensitive to a given level of unmet need 
than high income students. That is, for a certain 
level of unmet need, low income students are more 
likely to be deterred from attending higher educa- 
tion than higher income students are. 13 Generally 
it has been found that for each $150 increase in the 
net price of college attendance, the enrollments of 
students in the lowest income group decrease by 
about 1.8 percent. 14 

Coping with the price of attending college 

Students pay for their postsecondary education 
with a combination of savings, help from families 
and friends, financial aid, and work. Their use of 
work and borrowing are of particular interest be- 
cause working may affect their academic 
opportunities and performance while enrolled, and 
borrowing may result in a substantial debt burden 
after they graduate. 

■ Students rely heavily on work to help pay for their 
education. 

A large majority of undergraduates (including both 
dependent and independent students) worked 
while enrolled (79 percent) during the 1995-96 aca- 
demic year (figure 8). Among students who 
considered themselves primarily students working 
to pay their education expenses (50 percent of all 
students), the average number of hours worked per 
week was 25. Among students who considered 
themselves primarily employees taking classes (29 
percent of all students), the average was 39 hours. 
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Figure 8. Percentage of undergraduate students who 
worked while enrolled: 1995-96 




SOURCE: Indicator 52, Condition 1998. 

■ Working can have negative consequences on stu- 
dents' academic opportunities and performance. 

Among undergraduates who considered them- 
selves primarily students working to pay school 
expenses, the more they worked the more likely 
they were to report that their working limited their 
class schedule, reduced their choice of classes, and 
limited the number of classes they could take (table 
10). Among those who worked full time while en- 
rolled (35 or more hours per week), at least half 
reported each of these effects. In addition, 55 per- 
cent of dependent undergraduates who considered 
themselves primarily students and who worked full 
time reported that working negatively affected their 
grades. 



Table 10. Percentage of undergraduates who worked to 
help pay for school expenses and various effects of work 
on their studies, by average hours worked: 1995-96 



Average hours 
worked 
per week 
while enrolled 


Limited 

class 

schedule 


Reduced 

class 

choices 


Limited 

number 

of 

classes 


Negatively 

affected 

their 

grades* 


Total 


40 


36 


30 


37 


1-15 


22 


16 


15 


17 


16-20 


31 


28 


24 


34 


21-34 


42 


38 


32 


46 


35 or more 


61 


60 


51 


55 



* Asked only of dependent students. 
SOURCE: Indicator 52, Condition 1998. 
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■ Borrowing through federal loan programs increased 
considerably after income restrictions were removed. 

Since unsubsidized Stafford loans were introduced 
in 1993-94, many students whose family income 
was too high to qualify for a subsidized loan have 
taken advantage of this opportunity to borrow to 
finance their education. In 1992-93, the last year 
before the eligibility rules changed, 37 percent of 
all seniors enrolled at public 4-year institutions had 
ever borrowed through a federal loan program; in 
1995-96, 50 percent had done so (table 11). At pri- 
vate, not-for-profit 4-year institutions, the 
percentage ever borrowing increased from 44 to 55 
percent. 



Table 11. Percentage of students who borrowed during 
the academic year and who ever borrowed, by type of 
institution: 1992-93 and 1995-96 





1992-93 




1995-96 




Type of 
institution 


Borrowed in Ever 

1992-93 borrowed 


Borrowed in Ever 

1 995-96 borrowed 


Public 4-year 
All students 


25 


36 


35 


47 


Seniors 


26 


41 


37 


52 


Private, not-for- 
profit 4-year 
All students 


35 


45 


44 


54 


Seniors 


35 


49 


43 


56 


Public 2-year 


6 


18 


6 


21 



SOURCE: Indicator 15, Condition 1998. 



■ Borrowing increased particularly among middle and 
upper income families. 

Among dependent undergraduates at both public 
and private, not-for-profit 4-year institutions, the 
increase in borrowing was concentrated among stu- 
dents from families with incomes greater than about 
$30,000 (figure 9). Although some have linked the 
increased borrowing to rising tuitions, 15 there is no 
way to verify whether the increased borrowing rep- 
resents more investment in postsecondary 
education or if middle and upper income families 
have simply shifted from using savings or work to 
borrowing. Overall, 52 percent of the seniors at pub- 
lic 4-year colleges in 1995-96 had borrowed from 
federal loan programs, and they carried an aver- 
age of $11,000 in debt. For seniors at not-for-profit 
private 4-year colleges, about 56 percent had bor- 
rowed and their average debt was $13,200 (Indicator 15). 

Students from higher income families do not ap- 
pear to have used the increased borrowing 
opportunities to shift from public institutions to pri- 
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Figure 9. Percentage of dependent, undergraduate 
students who ever borrowed from federal loan programs: 
1992-93 and 1995-96 

Public 4-year institutions 

Percent 




Less 10-19 20-29 30-39 40-49 50-59 60-69 70-79 80-99 100 
than $10 or more 

Family income (in thousands) 



within 5 years at each level of work considered ex- 
cept 1-14 hours (figure 10). 

Findings from an analysis of 1995-96 undergradu- 
ates were similar, although outcome data are 
available only for one year so far. Among those seek- 
ing a bachelor's or associate degree who considered 
themselves primarily students working to pay their 
expenses, those who worked 15 or fewer hours were 
more likely than students who worked more to at- 
tend for the full year, suggesting that working more 
than 15 hours may negatively affect persistence. 



The students who considered themselves primarily 
students and worked 15 hours or fewer were also 
more likely to borrow and to borrow larger 
amounts, suggesting that students may substitute 
working for borrowing. 17 



Private, not-for-profit 4-year institutions 

Percent 




Less 10-19 20-29 30-39 40-49 50-59 60-69 70-79 80-99 100 
than $10 or more 



Family income (in thousands) 
SOURCE: Indicator 15, Condition 1999. 



Figure 10. Percentage of 1989-90 first-time beginning 
postsecondary students who attained a degree or were 
still enrolled as of spring 1994 

Percent 

100-1 p 100 

90 A L 90 

nit 

No work 1-14 15-33 34 or more 

Hours worked per week 
M Borrowed U Did not borrow 



vate, not-for-profit 4-year institutions. The percent- 
age of dependent beginning postsecondary 
students from families with incomes of $60,000 or 
more attending private, not-for-profit institutions 
was about the same in 1989-90 (24 percent) and 
1995-96 (25 percent) (table 10-1, Condition 1998). 

■ Working a modest amount was positively associated 
with persistence , as was borrowing. 

An analysis of persistence and attainment by 1989- 
90 beginning postsecondary students that 
controlled for a variety of factors showed that work- 
ing 1-14 hours per week while enrolled was 
positively associated with persistence and attain- 
ment five years later, but that working full time was 
negatively associated with it. Borrowing was posi- 
tively associated with persistence and attainment 
as well. 16 Students who borrowed were more likely 
than those who did not borrow to persist or attain 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 

Education Statistics, 1989-90 Beginning Postsecondary Students 
Longitudinal Study, Second Follow-up (BPS:90/94). 

Summary 

Enrollment in postsecondary education continues 
to rise, with increasing proportions of high school 
graduates going directly to college, and almost all 
expecting to enroll at some time in their lives. Low 
income high school graduates are less likely to at- 
tend postsecondary education than their higher 
income peers. One reason is that they tend to be 
less well prepared, but even among the highest 
achieving high school students, low income stu- 
dents are less likely to enroll, suggesting that 
finances may be a barrier for some. However, aspi- 
rations and expectations are important factors. 
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When college-qualified low income students take 
the necessary steps toward admission to a 4-year 
institution, they are just as likely as middle income 
students to be accepted and to enroll. 

College prices are rising faster than median family 
income. However, about half of all full-time, full- 
year undergraduates at 4-year institutions face 
tuition and fees of less than $4,000 per year, largely 
because of the subsidies that are provided to pub- 
lic institutions. Although financial aid reduces net 
prices for low income students, substantial unmet 
need remains. 



Students and their families cope with the price of 
attending college using savings, income, borrow- 
ing, and work. While some work experience while 
enrolled may complement students' academic ex- 
periences and improve their employment prospects 
after graduation, full-time work appears to have 
some negative consequences. In addition, there is 
some evidence that borrowing to reduce the num- 
ber of hours a student needs to work to no more 
than 15 hours per week may increase a student's 
chance of completing a degree. 
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Access, Participation, and Progress 

A wide variety of educational opportunities are 
available to both children and adults in the United 
States. Preprimary education prepares young chil- 
dren socially and academically for the first grade; 
elementary and secondary education provide a 
foundation of basic skills that prepares young 
people to become productive members of society; 
and postsecondary education provides a wide 
range of options for individuals to gain advanced 
knowledge and skills either immediately after high 
school or later in life. Additionally, students' ac- 
cess to and participation in differing types of ac- 
tivities and technologies, such as computer usage, 
contribute to the educational and employment op- 
portunities that will become available to them in 
the future. 

The benefits that one obtains from formal educa- 
tion are closely related to the individual's degree 
of participation. Thus, it is important to monitor 
the extent to which both individuals and groups 
have access to differing educational opportunities 
and how they progress through various education 
levels. While research has shown an increase in 
access to and participation in many types of educa- 
tional activities, discrepancies appear when student 
access and participation rates are compared accord- 
ing to family income, parents' education, and ra- 
cial/ethnic background. 

Access and Participation 

Because of mandatory attendance laws, enrollment 
rates for children ages 6-15 have been close to 100 
percent for many years (Indicator 1 , Condition 1996). 
However, the increasing importance placed on edu- 
cation in recent years has helped strengthen the par- 
ticipation rates within age groups for which atten- 
dance is not compulsory. 

In 1996, 37 percent of 3-year-olds, 58 percent of 4- 
year-olds, and 90 percent of 5-year-olds were en- 
rolled in preprimary education. For each age group, 
the enrollment rate in 1996 was higher than that in 
1991. Even though participation rates increased in 
preprimary programs, not all children have access 
to these programs. For example, in 1996, similar 
percentages of white and black 3- and 4-year-olds 
were enrolled in center-based programs, while His- 
panic children of the same age had lower enroll- 
ment rates. Additionally, 3- and 4-year-olds from 
families with incomes greater than $50,000 were 
more likely to be enrolled in preprimary education 




than children from families with lower incomes. En- 
rollment rates for 3- and 4-year-olds have been as- 
sociated with parents' education level over time: 
between 1991 and 1996, as parents' educational at- 
tainment increased, so did the preprimary enroll- 
ment rates of their children ( Indicator 1). 

Parents can help prepare their children for school 
by reading to them, telling them stories, and tak- 
ing them to the library. Between 1991 and 1996, the 
percentage of children ages 3-5 who were read to 
or told a story increased. Participation rates in these 
literacy activities, as well as participating in 
preprimary education, were related to factors such 
as racial/ ethnic background and parents' education 
level. In 1996, white children ages 3-5 were more 
likely to have been read to three or more times in 
the past week than their black or Hispanic peers. 
White children were also more likely to have vis- 
ited a library in the past month than black or His- 
panic children. Moreover, 3-, 4-, and 5-year-olds 
whose parents had completed a bachelor's degree 
were more likely to have been read to three or more 
times in the past week or to have visited a library 
in the past month than children whose parents' 
highest education level was a high school diploma 
or GED ( Indicator 2). 

In a society that demands its work force have an 
increasingly sophisticated knowledge of comput- 
ers and technology, access to and use of computers 
during elementary and secondary education can 
provide students with an important knowledge 
base that can increase their opportunities for em- 
ployment and success in the job market. In 1996, 
72 percent of 4 th -graders, 47 percent of S^-graders, 
and 50 percent of ll th -graders reported using a com- 
puter at school at least once a week. The percent- 
age of students who reported using a computer at 
school at least once a week has increased for 4 th -, 
8 th -, and ll th -graders since 1984. Students from 
higher income families were more likely to report 
using a computer at home than students from low 
income families. The increase in home computer use 
between 1984 and 1993 was greater for students from 
higher income families than for students from low 
income families ( Indicator 3). 

For postsecondary education, enrollment rates have 
increased, although participation varies by stu- 
p dents' family income and racial/ ethnic background. 
^ For example, in 1986, 54 percent of high school 
completers went directly to college, compared to 
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65 percent in 1996 (table 7-1, Indicator 7). Between 
1986 and 1995, high school completers from high 
income families were more likely than completers 
from low income families to go directly to college 
after completing high school. Additionally, college 
enrollment rates for whites ages 18-24 grew by 12 
percentage points between 1972 and 1996, rising 
from 33 to 45 percent. Enrollment rates for their 
black counterparts rose from 27 to 36 percent dur- 
ing the same time period ( Indicator 9). 

The price of postsecondary education to students 
and their families affects students' access to college. 
The net price of attending college is the total price 
minus total aid — that is, tuition, fees, and living ex- 
penses less aid received through grants, loans, and 
work study programs. The net price of education 
less the expected family contribution (EFC) is the 
remaining expense (i.e., the unmet need) that an 
individual student must meet to finance his or her 
education. During the 1995-96 academic year, the 
average unmet need for a dependent full-time, full- 
year undergraduate student was $2,712. Students 
from low income families, on average, had a larger 
average unmet need than their peers from higher 
income families attending the same type of institu- 
tion. For example, during the 1995-96 academic 
year, the average unmet need was about $6,200 for 
students from low income families attending a pri- 
vate, not-for-profit 4-year institution, while the av- 
erage unmet need for students from high income 
families attending the same type of institution was 
about $3,000 ( Indicator 14). 

One way students can increase their chances of 
attending a postsecondary institution is to take out 
loans to finance their education. The percentage of 
undergraduate students attending a public or pri- 
vate 4-year institution who borrowed from federal 
loan programs increased between the 1992-93 and 
1995-96 school years. Also, the average amount of 
money that students borrowed increased from 
$3,000 to $4,200 at public 4-year institutions and 
from $3,600 to $4,500 at private, not-for-profit in- 
stitutions ( Indicator 15). 

Progress 

To benefit fully from educational opportunities, in- 
dividuals must complete various levels of educa- 
tion. Thus, it is just as important to monitor stu- 
dents' progress through education as it is to moni- 
tor their access to and participation in various lev- 
els of education. 



0 




Dropping out of school has both negative economic 
and social consequences. For example, high school 
dropouts experience lower rates of employment 
and earn less money than those who attain higher 
levels of education. In October 1996, 5 percent of 
students enrolled in grades 10-12 the previous Oc- 
tober were not enrolled again and had not com- 
pleted high school — that is, they had dropped out 
of high school sometime during the year. Between 
1972 and 1996, the dropout rate for whites and 
blacks decreased, while the dropout rate for His- 
panics was not significantly different. Although the 
dropout rate for blacks decreased at a faster rate 
than that for whites, blacks and Hispanics were still 
more likely to drop out of school than their white 
peers ( Indicator 6). 

Higher education provides a wide range of indi- 
vidual, societal, and economic benefits. However, 
access to higher education depends on more than 
just completing high school. Students who wish to 
attend 4-year institutions must prepare for college 
by following a series of steps: successfully com- 
pleting a rigorous high school curriculum, taking 
college admissions tests such as the SAT or the ACT, 
and applying to college. A student's opportunity 
to attend a 4-year institution is not equally shared 
by all high school graduates. For example, 86 per- 
cent of 1992 high school graduates from high in- 
come families were academically qualified for col- 
lege admission at a 4-year institution, compared to 
68 percent of middle income and 53 percent of low 
income graduates. Race/ ethnicity was also associ- 
ated with students' qualifications to attend college. 
White and Asian/ Pacific Islander 1992 high school 
graduates were more likely to be college qualified 
than their black and Hispanic peers (table 8-1, Indi- 
cator 8). 

Once students enroll in postsecondary education, 
they have taken the first step toward obtaining a 
certificate, or an associate or bachelor's degree. 
While many students enroll in postsecondary edu- 
cation, a large proportion of them do not complete 
their degrees. In 1994, slightly more than half (54 
percent) of students seeking a bachelor's degree 
who had begun their postsecondary education dur- 
ing the 1989-90 school year had attained any type 
of degree, whether it was a certificate, associate de- 
gree, or bachelor's degree. Eighteen percent were 
still enrolled for a bachelor's degree, while 28 per- 
cent were no longer enrolled in school 
( Indicator 12). 
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Preprimary education enrollment 



Participating in early childhood programs such as Head Start , nursery school , prekindergarten , 
and kindergarten can better prepare a child to enter first grade. Many policymakers and educators 
believe that it is important to help all children start elementary school on an equal footing with 
other children. Involving students in preprimary programs beginning at earlier ages may 
provide these students with valuable experiences that will help them start elementary school 
better prepared to learn. 



Preprimary enrollment rates for 3-, 4-, and 5-year- 
olds were higher in 1996 than in 1991 . In 1996, 37 
percent of 3-year-olds, 58 percent of 4-year-olds, 
and 90 percent of 5-year-olds were enrolled in 
preprimary education. 

In 1996, similar percentages of white and black 3- 
and 4-year-olds were enrolled in center-based pro- 
grams, while their Hispanic peers were less likely 
to be enrolled (see supplemental table 1-1). 

Three- and 4-year-olds from families with incomes 
of more than $50,000 were more likely than 3- and 



4-year-olds from families with incomes of $50,000 
or less to be enrolled in preprimary education. 

■ There was a positive relationship between parents' 
educational attainment and the enrollment rates 
of 3- and 4-year-olds: as parents' educational at- 
tainment increased, so did the preprimary 
enrollment rates of their children. However, en- 
rollment rates of 5-year-olds were similar, 
regardless of their parents' educational attainment. 



Percentage of 3-, 4-, and 5-year-olds enrolled in center-based programs or kindergarten, 1 by selected 
student characteristics: 1991, 1993, 1995, and 1996 







3-year 


-olds 






4-year-olds 






5-year-olds 




Selected student characteristics 


1991 


1993 


1995 


1996 


1991 


1993 


1995 


1996 


1991 


1993 


1995 


1996 


Total 


31.4 


34.1 


37.4 


36.7 


52.7 


55.3 


60.9 


57.7 


86.4 


90.0 


90.3 


90.2 


Race/ethnicity 


White 


33.4 


33.7 


40.2 


39.6 


52.4 


53.7 


60.8 


58.8 


85.7 


88.9 


88.6 


88.8 


Black 


31.6 


41.9 


41.1 


40.5 


57.4 


62.9 


68.2 


67.8 


92.3 


93.2 


93.7 


94.1 


Hispanic 


19.8 


27.2 


21.2 


22.1 


47.5 


48.9 


49.0 


45.3 


85.3 


91.4 


93.4 


90.4 


Household income 


$10,000 or less 


25.4 


32.7 


26.2 


26.0 


43.3 


52.6 


54.3 


52.7 


86.1 


89.2 


90.9 


92.7 


10,001-20,000 


23.2 


21.6 


27.0 


28.0 


45.0 


47.2 


52.3 


45.3 


84.6 


90.4 


89.7 


87.6 


20,001 -35,000 s 


21.3 


22.2 


27.7 


30.8 


48.0 


47.8 


49.7 


50.6 


85.1 


86.8 


90.7 


87.8 


35, 001-50, 000 s 


33.4 


37.9 


38.1 


42.2 


52.3 


57.2 


59.5 


58.2 


87.3 


90.6 


88.5 


89.7 


50,001 or more 


52.9 


58.7 


61.2 


55.0 


74.8 


73.2 


80.7 


75.8 


89.0 


93.7 


90.9 


92.8 


Parents’ highest education level 


Less than high school diploma 


17.3 


17.1 


16.0 


3 22.0 


33.1 


42.8 


3 42.4 


3 47.3 


85.5 


79.9 


92.5 


90.3 


High school diploma or GED 


23.0 


23.0 


26.3 


28.9 


40.8 


43.2 


51.1 


47.3 


84.8 


89.0 


89.2 


89.9 


Some college/vocatlonal/technical 


31.0 


35.9 


35.6 


34.5 


56.3 


61.1 


63.3 


59.8 


87.7 


91.1 


90.2 


88.6 


Bachelor’s degree 


41.5 


41.1 


51.7 


49.6 


67.2 


64.1 


70.7 


62.6 


88.1 


92.5 


91.6 


92.6 


Graduate/professional school 


53.0 


61.9 


3 60.8 


60.4 


72.0 


73.3 


77.9 


78.1 


87.0 


94.3 


89.8 


92.1 


Family structure 


Two biological or adoptive parents 


— 


34.4 


38.6 


38.0 


— 


55.1 


61.3 


57.8 


— 


89.1 


88.8 


89.0 


One biological or adoptive parent 


— 


33.8 


36.9 


37.3 


— 


57.2 


63.0 


58.4 


— 


92.1 


94.0 


91.9 


One blologlcal/adoptive and one 


step parent 


— 


3 32.7 


3 23.1 


3 14.7 


— 


3 49.5 


3 46.9 


3 45.8 


— 


87.3 


89.4 


93.2 


Other relatives 


— 


3 34.8 


3 20.8 


3 23.1 


— 


3 52.2 


3 61 .3 


3 55.9 


— 


3 92.6 


3 88.0 


96.5 



— Not available. 

See the glossary for definitions of center-based programs and kindergarten. 

2 The middle two income ranges in 1991 were $20,001-30,000 and $30,001- 
50,000, respectively. 

3 

Interpret with caution; standard errors are large due to small sample sizes. 



NOTE; Included in the total but not shown separately are children from other racial 
ethnic groups and other types of family structures. This analysis includes children 
ages 3-5 who were not enrolled in first grade. Age is as of December 31 of the 
prior year. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 
National Household Education Survey (NHES), 1 991 (Early Childhood Education 
File), 1 993 (School Readiness File), 1 995 (Early Childhood Program Participation 
File), and 1996 (Parent and Family Involvement in Education File), 
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Indicotor 1 



Percentage of 3-, 4-. and 5-year-olds enrolled in center-based programs 

or kindergarten* 





By parents’ highest education level: 1996 



Percent 




3-year-olds 4-year-olds 5-year-olds 

| Less than high | High school | Some college/ Q Bachelor's | Graduate/ 

school diploma diploma or GED vocational/tech nica! degree professional school 




* See the glossary for definitions of center-based programs and kindergarten. 

NOTE: Included In the total but not shown separately are children from other racial/ 
ethnic groups. This analysis Includes children ages 3-5 who were not enrolled In 
first grade. Age Is as of December 31 of the prior year. 







SOURCE: U.S, Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 
National Household Education Survey (NHES), 1991 (Early Childhood Education 
File), 1 993 (School Readiness File), 1 995 (Early Childhood Program Participation 
File), and 1 996 (Parent and Family Involvement In Education File). 
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Access, Participation, and Progress 



Early literacy experiences in the home 



Family participation in literacy activities provides valuable developmental experiences for young 
children. In addition to developing an interest in reading, children who are read to, told stories, 
and visit the library may start school better prepared to learn. Engaging young children in 
literacy activities at home also enables parents and other family members to become active 
participants in their children's education at an early age. 



B In 1996, more than 80 percent of children ages 3—5 
were read to three or more times or told a story in 
the past week by a parent or family member, while 
38 percent had visited a library in the past month. 
The percentage of children who were read to or 
told a story increased between 1991 and 1996. 

B Children ages 3—5 who were not enrolled in 
preprimary education were just as likely to have 
been told a story by a parent or family member in 
the past week as their peers who were enrolled in 
kindergarten in 1996. However, children ages 3-5 
who were not enrolled in preprimary education 
were less likely to have been read to three or more 
times in the past week or to have visited a library in 
the past month than children who were enrolled in 
kindergarten. 



■ White children ages 3-5 were more likely to have 
been read to three or more times in the past week 
than their black or Hispanic counterparts in 1996. 
Additionally, white children were more likely to 
have visited a library in the past month than their 
black and Hispanic peers. 

■ In 1996, children ages 3-5 whose parents' highest 
education was a bachelor's degree or higher were 
more likely to have been read to at least three times 
in the past week or to have visited a library in the 
past month than children whose parents' highest 
education level was a high school diploma or GED. 



Percentage of children ages 3-5 who participated in various literacy activities with a parent or family 
member, by selected characteristics: 1991, 1995, and 1996 



Selected characteristics 


Read to three or more 
times in the past week 


Told a story at least 
once in the past week 


Visited a library 
in the past month 


1991 


1995 


1996 


1991 


1995 


1996 


1991 


1995 


1996 


Total 


71.4 


83.1 


82.9 


72.0 


81.4 


82.0 


36.6 


41.2 


38.2 


School enrollment status and level 


Not enrolled 


68.8 


81.5 


80.0 


72.3 


80.3 


80.0 


30.5 


32.0 


31.5 


Center-based programs* 


75.2 


85.8 


85.2 


74.1 


82.7 


84.0 


41.0 


46.3 


42.6 


Kindergarten* 


71.1 


81.3 


83.8 


68.8 


81.0 


81.9 


41.7 


47.3 


42.1 


Race/ethnicity 


White 


77.7 


89.0 


88.9 


73.8 


83.9 


83.9 


40.7 


45.1 


42.5 


Black 


59.0 


73.7 


75.9 


66.0 


74.4 


76.6 


27.8 


34.1 


34.1 


Hispanic 


53.0 


61.5 


65.3 


68.4 


75.1 


79.3 


24.5 


28.0 


25.9 


Parents' highest education level 


Less than high school diploma 


53.8 


64.4 


58.8 


67.4 


71.9 


72.8 


18.3 


18.3 


19.4 


High school diploma or GED 


63.5 


77.9 


77.4 


68.2 


77.6 


79.9 


26.0 


31.5 


30.1 


Some college/vocational/technical 


74.0 


85.3 


86.5 


74.2 


82.9 


84.6 


38.5 


40.9 


37.1 


Bachelor's degree 


82.1 


89.7 


90.9 


74.7 


85.0 


83.2 


52.0 


53.5 


51.9 


Graduate/professional school 


88.3 


94.0 


96.1 


78.4 


88.2 


85.8 


59.1 


62.8 


59.5 



* See the glossary for definitions of center-based programs and kindergarten. 

NOTE: This analysis Includes children ages 3-5 who were not enrolled In 
first grade. Included in the total but not shown separately are children 
from other racial/ethnic groups. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, National Household Education Survey (NHES), 1991 (Early 
Childhood Education File), 1995 (Early Childhood Program Participation 
File), and 1996 (Parent and Family Involvement in Education File). 
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Indicotor 2 



Percentage of children ages 3-5 who participated in various literacy 
activities with a parent or family member 



Percent 

100 - 

80- 

60 

40 i 

20 

0 



All children ages 3-5: 1991 and 1996 






Read to three or more 
times in the past week 



Told a story at least 
once in the past week 



Visited a library 
in the past month 






1991 



|1996 



100 

80 

60 

40 

20 

0 



By school enrollment status and level: 1996 



Percent 

Read to three or more 
1 “I times in the past week 




Not Center* Kinder- 
enrolled based garten* 
programs* 



Told a story at least 
once in the past week 




Not Center* Kinder- 
enrolled based garten* 
programs* 



Visited a library 
in the past month 




Not Center* Kinder- 
enrolled based garten* 
programs* 



-100 
- 80 
- 60 

[ 40 
20 | 



Percent 
100 



80 - 



60 - 



40 - 



20 - 



Read to three or more 
times in the past week 




White Black Hispanic 



By race/ethnicity: 1996 



Told a story at least 
once in the past week 




White Black Hispanic 



Visited a library 
in the past month 




r 100 



- 80 



- 60 



- 40 



- 20 



White Black Hispanic 



* See the glossafy for definitions of center-based programs and kindergarten. SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
M^TT. Thi, .... « in Statistics, National Household Education Survey (NHES), 1991 (Earty 

analysls lncludes children ages 3-5 who were not enrolled In chi | dhood Education File), and 1996 (Parent and Family Involvement In 

Education File). 
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Access, Participation, and Progress 



Student computer use 



Computers have become an essential tool in our society. Early exposure to computers may help 
students gain the computer literacy that will be crucial for future success in the workplace. 
Access to computers at school and at home allows students to retrieve information , manipulate 
data , and produce results efficiently and in innovative ways. Examining the extent to which 
students have access to computers at school and at home may be an indicator of how well- 
prepared students will be to enter an increasingly technological workplace. 



■ Between 1984 and 1996, the percentage of 4 th -, 8 th -, 
and ll th -graders who reported using a computer at 
school at least once a week increased substantially. 

■ The youngest students were more likely than older 
students to report that they used computers at 
school. In 1996, 72 percent of 4 lh -graders reported 
using a computer at school at least once a week, 
compared to 47 percent of 8 th -graders and 50 per- 
cent of 1 l^-graders. However, 8 th - and 1 1 th - graders 
were more likely than 4 lh -graders to report using 
computers every day. 

■ In 1996, 79 percent of 4 th -graders, 91 percent of 8 th - 
graders, and 96 percent of ll th -graders reported 
using a computer at home or at school to write 



stories or papers, a substantial increase from 1984. 
The percentage of students who used a computer 
to learn things also increased between 1984 and 
1996 for all three grades. 

■ Students from high income families were more 
likely to report using a computer at home or at 
school than students from low income families. 
Between 1984 and 1993, the percentage of students 
who reported using a computer at school increased 
by similar amounts across family income levels. 
However, the increase in the percentage of stu- 
dents who used a computer at home was higher 
for students from families with higher incomes 
(see supplemental table 3-1). 



Percentage of students who reported using a computer at school, by grade and frequency of use: 
1984-96 



Frequency 






Grade 4 










Grade 8 










Grade 1 1 






of use 


1984 


1988 


1990 


1992 


1994 


1996 


1984 


1988 


1990 


1992 


1994 


1996 


1984 


1988 


1990 


1992 


1994 


1996 


Never 
Less than 


61.2 


29.8 


18.9 


16.5 


14.0 


11.4 


66.7 


41.8 


40.5 


37.6 


27.7 


23.3 


55.0 


44.7 


44.9 


27.2 


26.1 


16.0 


once a week 


12.5 


17.4 


14.5 


22.0 


15.8 


16.3 


17.0 


22.2 


19.3 


23.9 


26.9 


29.2 


20.9 


24.0 


26.5 


31.5 


30.9 


34.2 


Once a week 
Two or three times 


15.5 


34.2 


41.1 


37.0 


39.6 


36.0 


8.1 


13.9 


12.9 


12.8 


16.1 


14.5 


5.7 


6.4 


6.6 


10.8 


8.0 


15.3 


a week 


7.6 


15.0 


17.7 


18.6 


22.8 


26.5 


4.6 


12.2 


16.0 


15.1 


14.5 


16.2 


6.3 


9.7 


8.3 


11.3 


12.4 


16.5 


Every day 


3.2 


3.6 


7.8 


5.9 


7.7 


9.9 


3.6 


9.8 


11.3 


10.5 


14.9 


16.7 


12.1 


15.2 


13.7 


19.2 


22.6 


18.1 



Percentage of students who used a computer at home or at school, by grade and reason for use: 
1984-96 



Grade 4 Grade 8 Grade 1 1 



Reason for use 


1984 


1988 


1990 


1992 


1994 


1996 


1984 


1988 


1990 


1992 


1994 


1996 


1984 


1988 


1990 


1992 


1994 


1996 


To play games 


71.8 


79.0 


84.5 


82.8 


87.4 


89.7 


84.1 


85.3 


83.7 


84.7 


86.8 


89.1 


75.7 


78.9 


79.0 


78.4 


76.6 


83.6 


To learn things 
To write stories 


67.9 


70.4 


75.8 


82.9 


82.0 


87.5 


58.2 


73.7 


70.5 


72.8 


76.4 


82.6 


54.6 


65.3 


64.5 


72.3 


70.7 


80.2 


or papers 


23.4 


39.6 


48.6 


56.9 


68.3 


79.2 


15.0 


58.4 


61.3 


73.1 


82.3 


91.2 


18.8 


61.2 


68.9 


84.1 


86.9 


95.7 



NOTE: Details may not add to 1 00.0 due to rounding. SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 

Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress, Almanac: Writing, 
1984 to 1996, 1998. 
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Indicator 3 



Percentage of students who reported using a computer 



Percent 



Percentage of students who reported using a computer at school 
at least once a week, by grade 









SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress, Almanac: Writing, 
1984 to 1996, 1998. U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, October Current Population Surveys. 
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Access, Participation, and Progress 



Internet access in public and private schools 



The Internet , with its vast array of information, can broaden the learning resources available 
through schools by providing teachers and students with connections to remote libraries , schools , 
and government agencies . Information found on the Internet can broaden students' knowledge 
base , and having Internet access can prepare students for an increasingly technological workplace. 
Examining patterns of Internet access in schools may help determine how many students will 
be prepared to use this technology effectively in the future. 



■ Between fall 1994 and 1997, Internet access in pub- 
lic schools increased from 35 to 78 percent. 
However, in fall 1997, 27 percent of instructional 
rooms had Internet access. 

■ In fall 1995, public schools were more likely to 
have Internet access than private schools (50 ver- 
sus 25 percent). Additionally, public schools had 
a higher percentage of instructional rooms with 
Internet access than private schools (8 versus 5 
percent) (see supplemental table 4-1). 

■ Public schools with a high percentage of low in- 
come students (71 percent or more of students 
eligible for free or reduced-price lunch) were less 
likely than schools with a low percentage of low 
income students (less than 11 percent of students 



eligible for free or reduced-price lunch) to have 
Internet access in fall 1997. 

■ In fall 1997, public schools with a high minority 
enrollment (50 percent or more) had a lower rate 
of Internet access than public schools with a low 
minority enrollment (less than 6 percent). More- 
over, public schools with a high minority 
enrollment had a smaller percentage of instruc- 
tional rooms with Internet access than public 
schools with a low minority enrollment. 

■ In both public and private schools with Internet ac- 
cess, teachers were more likely than students in these 
schools to have access to e-mail, news groups, re- 
source location services, and the World Wide Web 
(see supplemental tables 4-2 and 4-3). 



Percentage of public schools and instructional rooms with Internet access, by selected school 
characteristics: Fall 1994-97 



Percentage of schools Percentage of instructional 

with Internet access rooms with Internet access 1 



School characteristics 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Total 


35 


50 


65 


78 


3 


8 


14 


27 


Level of school 2 


Elementary 


30 


46 


61 


75 


3 


8 


13 


24 


Secondary 


49 


65 


77 


89 


4 


8 


16 


32 


Percentage of students eligible for free or reduced-price lunch 
Less than 11 — 62 


78 


88 




9 


18 


36 


11-30 


— 


59 


72 


83 


— 


10 


16 


32 


31-70 


— 


47 


58 


78 


— 


7 


14 


27 


71 or more 


— 


31 


53 


63 


— 


3 


7 


14 


Percentage of minority students enrolled 


Less than 6 


— 


52 


65 


84 


— 


9 


18 


37 


6-20 


— 


58 


72 


87 


— 


10 


18 


35 


21-49 


— 


54 


65 


73 


— 


9 


12 


22 


50 or more 


— 


40 


56 


63 


— 


3 


5 


13 



— Not available. 

1 Based on the total number of instructional rooms in regular public schools. 

2 Data for combined schools are not reported as a separate level of 
school because there are too few sample observations for reliable 
estimates. Data for combined schools are included in the totals. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, "Internet Access In Public Schools," Issue Brief and Issue Brief 
supplemental table 1, February 1998. 
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Indicator 4 



Internet access in public schools 



Percentage of public schools and instructional rooms* with Internet access: 

Fall 1994-97 



Percent 




Public schools instructional rooms 

■ 1994 | 1995 ■ 1996 □ 1997 



Percentage of public schools and instructional rooms* with Internet access, 
by percentage of students eligible for free or reduced-price lunch: Fall 1997 



Percent 




■ Less than 1 1 ■ 11-30 ■ 31-70 □ 71 or more 



* Based on the total number of instructional rooms in regular public schools. SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 

Statistics, Advanced Telecommunications In U.S. Public Elementary and 
Secondary Schools , Fall 1996, 1997 and "Internet Access in Public 
Schools," Issue Brief, February 1998. 
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Access, Participation, and Progress 



Summer activities of students enrolled in grades 1-12 



Students engage in a variety of activities during their summer vacations that provide them 
with educational opportunities. Some students attend summer school to retake subjects failed 
during the academic year , to improve their basic skills , or to take courses that are unavailable or 
for which there is not sufficient time during the regular school year. If they are older , students 
may take college-level courses for credit. Other students may choose to participate in organized 
activities such as sports , or activities in which they do not have time to participate during the 
academic year, and some may work for pay or participate in internships or community service. 
Examining which summer activities students participate in may indicate which opportunities 
are valued most by students and their parents. 



In summer 1996, 9 percent of students in grades 
1-12 attended summer school, and 38 percent par- 
ticipated in other organized summer activities. 
Among students who were enrolled in grades 8- 
12, 26 percent worked for pay during the summer, 
2 percent participated in unpaid internships, and 
9 percent participated in community service. 

In summer 1996, students in grades 1-7 were more 
likely than students in higher grades to attend 
summer school to improve basic skills, while stu- 
dents in grades 8-12 were more likely than 
students in grades 1-7 to attend summer school 
to retake a subject (see supplemental table 5-2). 



Black and Hispanic students in grades 1-12 were 
more likely to attend summer school than their 
white peers. White students in grades 8-12, how- 
ever, were more likely than black and Hispanic 
students to work for pay and participate in com- 
munity service. 

Students in grades 1-12 were equally likely to at- 
tend summer school, regardless of family income. 
In contrast, students from high income families 
were more likely to participate in community ser- 
vice and other organized summer activities and to 
work for pay than their peers from low or middle 
income families (see supplemental table 5-1). 



Percentage of students ages 6-20 who were enrolled in grades 1-12 and who participated in various 
summer activities, by selected student characteristics: Summer 1996 



Student characteristics 


Attended 

summer 

school 


Participated 
in other 
organized 
summer 
activities 


Worked for 
pay 1 


Participated 
in unpaid 
internship 1 


Participated 
in community 
service 1 


Total 2 


9.2 


37.7 


26.3 


2.0 


9.4 


Grade level 


1-7 


7.5 


41.9 


— 


— 


— 


8-10 


9.9 


35.5 


13.2 


1.8 


9.0 


11-12 


14.9 


27.7 


47.5 


2.3 


10.4 


Race/ethnicity 


White 


7.3 


45.0 


30.8 


2.2 


10.9 


Black 


11.0 


24.8 


17.4 


1.5 


6.5 


Hispanic 


14.0 


19.2 


16.0 


1.5 


5.9 


Parents' highest education level 3 


Less than high school diploma 


10.5 


12.1 


14.3 


1.1 


3.4 


High school diploma or GED 


7.8 


28.1 


25.6 


1.8 


5.8 


Some college 


9.5 


40.5 


29.5 


2.0 


10.2 


Bachelor's degree or higher 


9.9 


57.2 


28.6 


2.6 


15.0 



— Not applicable. 

For students enrolled in grades 8-12. 



ERJCl 



Included in the total but not shown separately are students ages 6-20 
whose grade levels were unknown, students from other racial/ethnic 
groups, and students whose parents' highest education level was not 
available. 



The Condition of Education 1998 



A parent's highest education level was determined by merging 
information from the parent's records with information from their child's 
records. When no parent resided with the student, information from the 
child's guardian was used. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October 
Current Population Survey, 1996. 
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Indicator 5 



Percentage of students ages 6-20 who were enrolled in grades 1-1 2 and 
who participated in various summer activities: Summer 1 996 




By grade level 



Percent 




summer organized summer for in unpaid in community 

school activities pay 2 internship 2 service 2 



■ Grades 1-7 ■ Grades 8-10 ■ Grades 11-12 



By raee/ethnicity 



Percent 
50 -i 



r 50 




summer organized summer for 

school activities pay 2 




Participated Participated 

in unpaid in community 

internship 2 service 2 



■ White I Black ■ Hispanic 



1 included In the total but not shown separately are students ages 6-20 SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October 

whose grade levels were unknown and students from other raclal/ethnlc Current Population Survey, 1996. 

groups. 

2 For students enrolled In grades 8-12. 
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Access, Participation, and Progress 



Recent school dropouts 



Students who drop out of school have fewer opportunities to succeed in the work force or to 
assume a fully functional place in society at large than those students who complete high school . 
The event dropout rate , a measure of the proportion of students who drop out in a single year 
without completing high school , is one of several ways to define dropout rates . 



■ In October 1996, 5 percent of students who were 
in grades 10-12 the previous October were not en- 
rolled again and had not completed high 
school — that is, they had dropped out of high 
school sometime during the year. 

■ Between 1972 and 1996, the dropout rates for 
whites and blacks decreased while the dropout 
rate for Hispanics was not significantly different. 
Although the dropout rate for blacks decreased at 
a faster rate than that for whites, blacks and His- 
panics were still more likely overall to drop out of 
school than their white peers. 



■ Between 1 972 and 1 996, students from low income 
families were more likely to drop out of high 
school than were their counterparts from middle 
and high income families. 

■ Between 1992 and 1996, high school students 
whose parents did not complete high school were 
more than twice as likely to drop out of school as 
students whose parents had at least some college 
education (see supplemental table 6-1). 



Event dropout rates 1 for those in grades 10-12, ages 1 5-24, by sex, race/ethnicity, and family income: 
October 1972-96 



October 


Total 




Sex 




Race/ethnicity 2 




Family income 3 




Male 


Female 


White 


Black Hispanic 


Low 


Middle 


High 


1972 


6.1 


5.9 


6.3 


5.3 


9.5 


11.2 


14.1 


6.7 


2.5 


1974 


6.7 


7.4 


6.0 


5.8 


11.6 


9.9 


— 


— 


— 


1976 


5.9 


6.6 


5.2 


5.6 


7.4 


7.3 


15.4 


6.8 


2.1 


1978 


6.7 


7.5 


5.9 


5.8 


10.2 


12.3 


17.4 


7.3 


3.0 


1980 


6.1 


6.7 


5.5 


5.2 


8.2 


11.7 


15.8 


6.4 


2.5 


1982 


5.5 


5.8 


5.1 


4.7 


7.8 


9,2 


15.2 


5.6 


1.8 


1984 


5.1 


5.4 


4.8 


4.4 


5.7 


11.1 


13.9 


5.1 


1.8 


1986 


4.7 


4.7 


4.7 


3.7 


5.4 


11.9 


10.9 


5.1 


1.6 


1988 


4.8 


5.1 


4.4 


4.2 


5.9 


10.4 


13.7 


4.7 


1.3 


1990 


4.0 


4.0 


3.9 


3.3 


5.0 


7.9 


9.5 


4.3 


1.1 


1991 


4.0 


3.8 


4.2 


3.2 


6.0 


7.3 


10.6 


4.0 


1.0 


1992 


4.4 


3.9 


4.9 


3,7 


5.0 


8.2 


10.9 


4.4 


1.3 


1993 


4.5 


4.6 


4.3 


3.9 


5.8 


6.7 


12.3 


4.3 


1.3 


1994 4 


5.3 


5.2 


5.4 


4.2 


6.6 


10.0 


13.0 


5.2 


2.1 


1995 4 


5.7 


6.2 


5.3 


4.5 


6.4 


12.4 


13.3 


5.7 


2.0 


1996 4 


5.0 


5.0 


5.1 


4.1 


6.7 


9.0 


11.1 


5.1 


2.1 



— Not available. 

1 The event dropout rate is the percentage of those in grades 10-12, ages 
1 5-24, who were enrolled the previous October, but who were not enrolled 
and had not completed high school the following October. 

2 Included in the total but not shown separately are dropouts from other 
racial/ethnic groups. 

3 Low income is the bottom 20 percent of all family Incomes; high income 

is the top 20 percent of all family incomes; and middle income is the 60 
percent in-between. 



Beginning in 1994, new survey collection techniques and population 
weighting were used. See the supplemental note to this indicator for 
further discussion. 

NOTE: Beginning in 1 992, the Current Population Survey (CPS) changed 
the questions used to obtain the educational attainment of respondents. 
See the supplemental note to this indicator for further discussion. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, Dropout Rates In the United States: 1996 (based on the October 
Current Population Surveys). 
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Event dropout rates 1 for those in grades 1 0-1 2, ages 1 5-24: 

October 1972-96 



Indicator 6 



By race/ethnicity 






Percent 




By family income 2 



Percent 





1 xhe event dropout rote Is the percentage of those In grades 10-12, ages 
1 5-24, who were enrolled the previous October, but who were not enrolled 
and had not completed high school the following October. 

2 Low Income is the bottom 20 percent of all family incomes; high income 
Is the top 20 percent of all Incomes; and middle income Is the 60 percent 
In-between. Data on family Income were not available for 1 974. 

3 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, Dropout Rates in the United States: 1996 (based on the October 
Current Population Surveys). 
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